




























































































































SUPPLEMENT TO THE NEW YORK TIMES 
= = 
THE NEW YORE FIMES COMPANY. N EW Y¢ IRK, SATU R DAY, N( )\ EM BER 17 


Two Extra Numbers Soon ‘Ma vazines and ever, and if it be true in this country, as The Academy 
Best Books says it is in England, that people seek more mere 
2s , 


amusement in books than they formerly did, it is, at 
the same time, gratifying to say that the sources of 
amusement are more varied, enlightened, .nd worthy 
of attention than ever before. 


One week from to-day (on Noy. 24) THe New YorRK 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW will be issued as a ‘thirty-two 
page number. Its special feature will be a series of ar- 
ticles outlining the plans made by the editors of the 
magazines for the coming year. Heretofore it has 
been the custom with newspapers and literary publica- 
tions to print scattered items of this sort from time to 
time. It is believed that readers of Tum SATURDAY 1 - 
view will appreciate seeing this class of the day’s lit- 
erary news all brought together in one place, on one 





It seems that Mr. Lewis F. V. Randolph when very 
young had the alternative of becoming a poet or a 
banker. He chose to become a banker; he did not, 
however, cease writing poetry, although his financial 
friends told him, Mr. Stedman notwithstanding, that a 
good banker might be spoiled through self-conscious- 
ness of the fact that the world was being deprived of 
a poet. All this is explained in the preface to Mr, Ran- 
dolph’s volume of poems called ‘‘ Survivais”’-an ap- 
propriate titie, since the book contains what has been 
| preserved by the banker from the poet’s early effu- 
| sions. Many of the verses show delicate conception 


day, and in a single publication. 

Two weeks later (on Dec, 8) THe New YorK TIMES 
SaTuRDAY Revirw will appear as the special Holiday 
Number. We have in preparation a list of BEST 
BOOKS, chosen from the year’s literature, and adapted 
to purchases in the holiday season. These books will 
be classified, and there will be semi-critical descriptive 
notices. The circulation of this number will be greater 


and are of decided merit, and the book is tastefully 
illustrated by Bryson Burroughs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
than that of the Fall Announcement number of Oct. 6, | are the publishers. 


which, as previously announced, was over 130,000 cop- 2 





ies. As a literary newspaper, the issue of Dec. 8 will Harper & Brothers might, at present, be said to be 

stand as the most remarkable achievement in journal- | engaged in the scheme of publishing to the English- 

ism—remarkable for size, (at least fifty-six pages,) for | speaking world the love letters of famous men. The 

reading matter, for circulation, and for publishers’ ad- | Browning love letters and the Victor Hugo love letters, 

vertisements. the latter now running as a serial in Harper’s Monthly, 

= | are shortly to be followed by the love letters of Otto 

CONTENTS. | von Bismarck. They have been edited by Prince Her- 

bert von Bismarck, and will first appear in the maga- 

zine and later in book form. Illustrations have been 
| prepared for the work by Van Lenbach. 





Huxley's Life. Page. 
His Son Leonard Huxley’s Volumes on the St. 








Ie ? ¢ 7 ee . y » ee 
Sek ee Se NOEEPH JAGOBS. .. 177 It has been decided to call Dr. W. A. P. Martin’s 
Mark Twain. forthcoming important book on a near and absorbing 
The Lotos Club Dinner—Full Report of His episode in Chinese history, which the Fleming H. 
Speech and the Others—Three Speeches Else- Revell Company has in preparation, ‘The Siege in 
Where by Him........eseeeeeeeeeneeeeees 188-792 Peking.” As we have before stated, Dr. Martin wit- 


American Authors, 
Popularity of Their Books Abroad as Shown by 
Their Republication in the Tauchnitz Series. . 7! 


nessed the events that took place in and around the 
yo | foreign legations in Peking last Summer. The book 


Misquotation. will be divided as follows: (1) The Eight Banners of 
Some Wise Saws About It and a Few Modern the Allies and the Eight of the Manchus; (2) The Em- 
errr re ri eeeeceesseeeeees $80} Peror and the Reform Party; (3) The Empress Dow- 
London Literary Letter. ager and Her Clique; (4) The Boxers and Their Allies; 
By WILLIAM L. ALDEN, ...cccccccssccccess COU} (B) Siege of the Legations in Peking; (6) Additional 


Himalaya Ice. 
Two Travelers, One a Woman, Among the 
Ry Ree ES bas 0 3 6's!) Le Sek nes 793 
Pen Names. 
The More Important of Those Which American 


Incidents of the Siege; (7) Rescue and Retribution; 
(8) Reconstruction. 





An appropriate handbook to carry into the Tenny- 








Authors Have Employed.........,......0005 784 | son country or to have close by when reading in the 
Are Better Made Books Appreciated? verse of the late Poet Laureate is in press at The Mac- 
Doub.s a Publisher Recently Expressed—Strides millan Company’s. It is well described by its title, 
That Have Been Made in the Past Decade.... 786 | « Memories of the Tennysons.” Its author is the Rev. 
Other Books Reviewed. _.., | H. D. Rawnsley, Canon of Carlisle. Evidently the com- 
0 The Tike of teary Georges UUITIIETI LI AQT | position of the text meant much to the author, for it 
Fuller’s “ The Last Refuge ’”’........ccccccees: 784 | abounds in sympathy and invites interest through an 
“Famous Homes of Great Britain”’........... 785 | intimacy that is both natural and in perfect taste. The 
As You Like It". ......... 0-0 sees eee eee ees 792 | book is illustrated with portraits and some twenty 
Mrs. Wright’s “ The Dream Fox Book”’....... 778 | palf-tone scenes of the countryside in the neighborhood 
Stockton’s “ A Bicycle of Cathay”’............ 778] of Somersby, of the churches and farmhouses and vil- 
Senmataan Draee at a vaste eeeeeees oo lage scenes with which Tennyson’s name is associated. 
8 MONO lock carudeh kaan ease 782 ueeaibinatinaissimraiadnastiesiniaseeiinis 
— oe arene. ere 780 Mr. Buell’s life of “ Paul Jones; Founder of the 
THE ‘SCRIBNER EXHIBITION OF BOOK BIND. American Navy,” has been accepted by the United 
INGS . RF SES SC ey Ca ae eae) 778 States Navy Department as the authoritative work on 
Type istieed. Taieve | in “Politics 3 Pie et 5) 67 0. a this subject—an unusual honor to bestow upon a book 
The Cabct Bibliography ........ BW tte es pa 778 by a layman. Up to this time Commodore Mackenzie's 
Literary Guide Books......... Pe he eee a. life of Jones, published half a century or more ago, has 
Mie Meadors OF MRO «5 ohoiko onvnoncccccc. 778 | been the standard work for the use of the navy. Rear 
Wbdbeter tae NUNN Ss 8.co 5 dash oa D¥ 0 dx Shaders ed saa | Admiral Bradford, however, Chief of the Bureau of 
A New Privately Printed Bibliography.......... 778 Equipment, has just ordered the libraries of naval sta- 
Precedence In the Hall of Fame ......... ee. tions and United States ships to be supplied with Mr. 
The Clarence Gook Gale. os 6essnsoicce gt ihe on . 780 Buell’s work. In a recent letter to the publishers, Sec- 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Father ................+. 787 retary Long called it “a most interesting book,’’ and 
Topics of the Week............+ eh Sages cubdns 92 added: “ There is hardly a finer record of disinter- 
The Week 19 Art ..ccccccsccccescvccscvescovese 787 ested, efficient, and brilliant public Service, and Mr. 
Buell has set it out admirably. I regard it as a valu- 
Notes and News......... sete eee eereneeeeeeenes 783 | able contribution to naval literature.” A second large 
Books and Authors......... ate Ge ea baime Pre ee 782 |} edition of the book has just come from the press. 
Books Received ..........eeeeee00% sVebe ts Gates 794 oe : 
William N. Pethick, confidential secretary to Li- 
1 : Hung-Chang, of whose household he was left in charge 
The New York Times when Earl Li made his famous tour of the world in 
Saturday Review. 1806, was among the Americans besieged in Peking last 
$1 Per Year. Summer. He has written an account of his experiences, 


which will be published in the December number of The 

oe = Century. Mr. Pethick deals particularly with an inci- 
Topics of the Wee's. dent in the siege which involved the legationers in 
The present book season may,be fitly ch cterized | imminent peril, and from which they were rescued, not 
as a “fiction year.” Not only, we believe, are there | without some loss of life, mainly through the skil) and 
now being published more novels, romances, and | courage of Herbert G. Squires, First Secretary of the 
stories than during any previous Autumn, but for the | United States Legation, who for his signal service was 


. >» _ | appointed chief of staff to Major Sir Claude MacDon- 
mscet pare Sate tee sien. mange co ee a bet ald, the British Minister, who commanded the forces of 
ter claim to being literature than in other late years. | tne defense. 


It is evident that the same condition prevails in Eng- = 

land, for The Academy, in its current number, holds up John Lane of The Bodley Head is publishing an un- 
its hands in amazement at the heaps of novels sent | usual number of books of fiction this Autumn, and 
for its examination, and is moved to apologize to its} most of them seem to have claims to considerable lit- 
readers for the space accorded reviews of them, and | erary pretension. Among the titles we notice “ The 
it adds: “ The inference is that a vast number of peo- | Column,” by Charles Marriott; “A Year of Life,” by 
ple read novels and nothing else. That is not an en-| W. 8. Lilly; “ The Just and the Unjust,” by Richard 


” Bagot; “In His Own Image,” by Baron Corvo; “ The 
couraging thought.” A careful examination of the Dissemblers,” “ Severance,” and “ Scruples,” by Thom- 


catalogues of representative publishers, however, shows | as Cobb, and “ In a Quiet Village,” by S. Baring Gould, 
that they are quite as strong in serious literature as | which are being published this month. , 
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HUXLEY’S LIFE. 


His Son Leonard Hux ey’s Volumzs on the St. 
Paul of Darwinism—Another Sketch by 
Mr. Mitchell.* 


Reviewed for Tar NEw York Tres Sat AY Review 
by 
Joseph Jacobs, 
Formerly Editor of the Engli Literary Year Book 
Celebrities nowadays suffer in one cu s respect 
from their very prominence in the public eye. When 
they die their necrologies contain so full an account of 


their career that the public curiosity is slaked almost 





at once, and the off cial biography when it comes pre- 
sents the air of a twice-told tale. In the case of H.~=- 
ley, the position is aggravated by the fact that he him- 
self published to the -vorld an autobiography, which 
in his terse and vigorous English tells all that is worth 
telling about his early career. As a consequence, Mr. 





Mitchell’s sketch contains almost as much information 
as the family biography by Mr. Leonard Huxley, while 
it gives estimates of his technical work in anatomy 
and physiology, which his son only gives sporadically. 
For those, therefore, who care only for a general ac- 
count of Huxley, the investigator and champion of nat- 
ural science, Mr. Mitchell's well-written little mono- 
graph will amply suffice. For those who wish to know 
something more of Huxley the man, his son's biog- 
raphy will more than suffice 

I have spoken of this as the family biography; this 
may perhaps suggest at once the predominant danger 
of lives written by relatives They are by way of 
being family festivals to which this man and that is in- 
vited, not because he is interesting in himself, but be- 
cause he is on visiting terms with the family. I. is 
true that on the whole a distinguished man will have 
distinguished visitors But each family has its poor 
relations even in this regard, who yet require consider- 
ation in the invitations for the family biography. By 
means of their inclusion in the present instance, Mr. 
Huxley’s biography of his father has been swelled cut 
to over one thousand pages, and yet the reader is left 
to find out for himself what kind of a man Huxley was, 
what kind of work he did in the world worthy of so 
elaborate a record. One could imagine Carlyle giving 
a more vivid impression of Huxley in three pages than 
the son has done in over a thousand. Carlyle, by .he 
way, would probably not have condescended to give a 
sketch of Huxley, for on the only occasion on which 
they met in the street the old man looked at him, and, 
merely remarking, “ You're Huxley, aren't you? The 
man that says we are descended from monkeys,’ went 
on his way. 

Yet the life of Huxley might be made the subject of 
as intense a tragedy as even Miss Corelli could desire 
to write. I do not speak of the outward events of his 
life, which were unusually uneventful. Mr. Huxley 
makes much of his father’s early struggles, but, in 
truth, from the moment he was nineteen years of age 
he had a secure position, and only for one year was he 
looking out for fortune. By the age of twenty-six he was 
launched upon a career of continuous success. All the 
honors that science had to bestow were his in full 
measure, and he was for the greater part of his life one 
of the ruling spirits in English official life. It is diffi- 
cult to make such a plethora of success interesting. It 
is almost as bad as writing the life of a millionair>. 

But it was in this very success that the tragedy of 
Huxley’s life resided. Before he came forward to play 
the part of Aaron to the Moses of Mr. Darwin he had 
done work in comparative anatomy which bade fair to 
place him by the side of Cuvier or Buffon as one of the 
great systematizers of natural history. From the mem- 
orable meeting of the British Association in 1860, 
where he first came prominently forward as the de- 
ferder of Darwinism, he did nothing, comparatively 
speaking, to justify the high promise held out in his 
early scientific memoirs. His energy was devoted to 
organization, to teaching, and, above all, to polemical 
discussions. But of original work under his own sub- 
jects there is practically nothing which the future his- 
torians of science will have to take into consideration. 
Mr. Huxley gives as an appendix to his book an ac- 
count by Prof. Howes of the researches begun but never 
ended by which Huxley might have anticipated some of 
the most remarkable generalizations of recent biolog- 
ical science. His recital is pathetic, but the obvious 
question arises, ““ Why did he not anticipate Boas, von 
Kupffer, Froriep, Sagemahl, and Mortillet?” upon 
whose lines he was working at different stages of his 
career. The answer can only be that his official and 
society duties kept him away from his life work. There- 
in lies the tragedy of Huxley's life, and probably the 
same may be said of ‘Tyndall. Both men enjoyed a 
scientific reputation altogether out of proportiom to 
their scientific achievements. They were content to be 
spokesmen of scienee instead of scientific -vorkers. 

One cause for the distraction from his life work was 
the bulldog pugnacity of his which was indicated so 
*LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 4 

His Son, Leonard Huxley. In two volumes. New York; 


Appleton & Co. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, A Sketch of his Life and == 
By F. Chalmers Mitchell, M. A. New York: G. P. Putnam’ 
Sons. 





strongly in the lower part of his face. Ho 
‘was a born fighter. 

From the time of his celebrated repartee to 
“Soapy Sam" iy 1860 to his amusing dis- 
cussions with Mr. Gladstone upon the Gad- 
arene swine, he was never so happy as 
when he had an illusion to destroy or a pre- 
tentious humbug to expose. His polemical 
zeal often led him into fields where his 
powers, great as they were, did not com- 
pensate for absence of plain knowledge. It 
was amusing, for example, to see both Mr. 
Gladstone and Prof. Huxley dispute about 
the first chapter of Genesis without the 
slightest knowledge of Hebrew philology or 
results of Biblical criticism. So, too, with 
his many incursions into philosophy. He 
was the last of the Humists, and thus rep- 
resented a standpoint long passed by the 
progress of philosophic studies. He 
voted perhaps the most serious thinking of 
the latter part of his life to these subjects, 
and has as yet left absolutely no mark upon 
them except that 
nosticism." 

even in the most successful of his polem- 
ical works, his excursions and alarms on be- 
half of Darwinism, it is doubtful how far 
his defense of the general theory of evolu- 
tion was not counterbalanced by an inju- 
dicious advocacy of the special hypothesis 
of natural selection. This latter, which was 
to be consitlered the great equal of Dar- 
win's work, has now lost much of its glam- 
our, and here in America at least 
marckism more effective than 
Darwinism as an organon of biological re- 
search. Huxley's Influence in the scientific 
world was thrown entirely on the side of 
Ratural selection. Altogether, if we regard 
scientist 


de- 


convenient word, “‘ ag- 


neo-La- 
is proving 


Huxley as a consider 


we cannot 
his career as a complete success, consid- 
ering the exceptional opportunities he had 
for adding to knowledge. 

But there are other which a 
scientific worker has to perform which are, 
perhaps, of greater utility to the 
world than the mere addition of scientific 
facts observed or scientific generalizations 
put forth. 


ence 


functions 


often 


Every age has its favorite sci- 
It was once geology, then came chem- 
istry, in Huxley's time it was biology, and 
he became for this reason the typical scei- 
It fell to him 
to represent science to the world at 


entific man in his generation. 
large, 
and it could have had no more worthy rep- 
resentative. It was mainly due to his influ- 
that the 
and Cambridge were 
the 


ence biological Oxford 
All 


pres- 


schools at 
80 well equipped 
the 

Besides 


Anglo-Saxon edu- 


more prominent biologists of 
ent day 
this, he helped 
cation mort 
of the 


manly 


come under his influence 
to make 
of a real training in knowledge 
world as it is 


His sound sense and 


feeling are continually displayed in 
the pages of 
the 


own letters. In 


his son's memoir, because, in 


main, this memoir is composed of his 


his 
truth when he saw it, 


particular fearless ac- 


ceptance of the and 


equally fearless rejection of truths that he 
free- 


Anglo- 


did not see, did much for the cause of 


dom of thought throughout the 


Saxon and if 
think think 
say, this is due in a large mea 
Henry Huxley. A 


show forth one 


world men may dare to say 


whal and to they 


they what 


Thomas aman, a 


izen, he of the finest 


types of the English race. It is only to be 


regretted that his work as a citizen inter- 


fered so much with hi areer as a student 


of nature JOSEPH JACOBS 


The Scribner Exhibition of Book- 
bindings. 


The 1 ' hown by th 


he bookbindings 


this year are 


Scribners 
characterized by great 
toward thar 

The car 


almost 


tenaency 


simplicity 
case twelve months 


“ embo d 


ago 
decoration has 
ly di 
work tl 


ippeared, and there is less mo 


formers A novelty in th 
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material } know! 
entirely fre from 
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(American) were for 
The . 
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which i naline 
(Engii 
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seen the tir 
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Books, 


for Shelley's 


price 
boun bs 

= Poem 
Kelmscott Pres mag 
with 


inter 


din full bleached pigskin 
m back and side of 


geometrical 


tulips 
in a pattern, by 
Bindery A lingering example of 
hown by Gruel The 
were 
cause 
their 
in¢ finish M« 
Duru, Mercier Ruban 
a havins pt binding 


noteworthy 


and 
oduced 
cere 4 

Among the English binder whose 
attracted 
tion 
and the 
the Doves Bink 
flected in the 
who have studied a 
have 
Sanderson, the 
ings of Mi 
and Beauty of the 
Morris, in * 
A beautiful 
was also seen in 
of Tennyson, 
in full vel each 
volume esign, with 
motif selected from a poem in each volume 


work 

merited atten- 

Cockerell, Mi Prideaux, 
Bindery. The influence of 

lery great 

work done b 


special and well 
Dudley 
Doves 


were 


is very 
tho 


pupils there in vho 


gathered inspiration from Cobden 


master One of the bind- 


; Prideaux was a copy of “ Art 
Earth, by 
Niger Calf,’ with gold tooling 
example of 
the dress 


(2 vols.) 


English 
works 
binding 


ing of the 
The 
hand-painted, 


was | 
cent vellum, 


containing a different 


actually 


ography, 
| statements 


| gesting 


| with 
| without 





| which it i 


| be entire! 


} serve 


| ters 


| time 


} ity must be 


| of stooping 


| bea 
iifi- | 


the | 


|} heavy as 


|} of onenc 


William 
| 


binding |} 


by Cedric Chivers. A binding of & Kemp:s, 
by Miss K. Adams, in full white vellum, 
with rose blossom and leaf, neatly painted 
to imitate inlaid work, surrounded by gold 
tooling, vellum clasps and ecclesiastical 
book marks, neatly beaded, and “ The New 
Life,” by ‘SRossetti, with ‘ Gauffrured 
edges, pleasingly represented this binder. 
The American contributing binders were 
Bradstreets, Miss Bulkley, the Club Bind- 
ery, Dudley & Hodge, Macdonald, Miss 
Preston, (a pupit of the Doves Bindery,) 
Miss BE. G. Starr, Smith Stikeman, and 
Otto Zahn, whose work deserves more 
notice than space permits giving. Miss M. 
H. Norton sent some prayer books and 
hymnals bound in ooze that were orna- 
mented in copper relief, with Easter lily 
motifs. 


Th: Cabot Bibliography. 

Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles of 
London have just issued an important new 
bibliography, the typography of which is 
the work of the famous Chiswick Press. 
The American edition of this work has been 
imported by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
who offer the volume, demy 8vo, cloth, at 
$5.25 net per copy. 

The volume contains an essay on the 
careers of John and Sebastian Cabot, based 
upon a thorough personal examination ot 
all existing sources of information, pre- 
pared by the compiler of the volume, 
George Parker Winyship. ‘The prominent 
position of the Cabots in the geographical 
history of England and Spain between 1460 
and 1560 has resulted in their becoming the 
subject of a very large number of books. 

This great existing quantity of Cabotiana, 
and the confusion resulting from conflict- 
ing statements made by writers usually 
considered as authorities, has led to the 
necessity for a thorough examination of all 
the most important works bearing on the 
history of the period of discovery, and par- 
ticularly of all the books dealing with the 
beginnings of England's career as a mari- 
time power. 

The first part of the main portion of the 
bibliography contains careful detailed de- 
scriptions of all known information which 
illustrates the personal characteristics or 
public careers of the Cabots; while the sec- 
ond portion contains a bibliographic de- 
scription of all books written since 1600, 
which will be found useful by students of 
the Cabots and their contemporaries. 

{In order to facilitate the study and eom- 
parison of the results which are scattered 
through the two hundred pages of the bibli- 
ography proper, the introductory essay | 
gives a stmple connected story of what is | 
known of the Cabots, while mar- 
numbers refer to notes in the bibli- 
which confirms the accuracy of 
made in the essay; the whok 
being followed by a brief discussion of the 


ginal 








|} have 





Cabot controversy in all its forms 
The work as a whole is a very succe 
contribution to bibliography, not only 
materials for historical study, 
providing those interested in the 
all known facts, 


ssful 
and 


presented fairly and | 
the 


bibliography 


prejudice, but 
the 


with a 


entire prepara 


tion of carried 


out 


has been 


completeness and 
thought should satisfy the 
critical students; while all the mechanical 


details of its manufacture will be 


most 


found to 
satisfactory 


Another Charming Volume from 
Mrs. Wright.* 


afraid that fora 
dream 


We are 
come all 
perforce, 
this 
Night 
and all 

This 


few centuri to 
for children 
suggest Little Alice 

with its Dream 
Mare, Ivory Soap, Wool 
the rest of it: creatures,’ 
family likeness will, 
to endear it the more 

lic, who have dreamed Alice 
such rapture. Mothers 
will delight in reading it to 
folk, and they will probably 
hearing it times. It comes in good 
the much-discussed prob- 
books for the old, 
minds us that charming volum« by 
the same writer may be added to the list 


books must, 
Certainly 
one does, 
Bridget, 


however, but 


s dreams with 
and good older sis- 
the wee 
insist 
many 
to help solve 
lem of 


four-year and ré¢ 


other 


To write for children is no such easy task 
Whilk 
there is 


as the uninitiated imagine, 
always achieved 
more quickly 
the Sunday school address air 
from a great height to reach 
the childish mind, the style so justly and ab- 
* Let there 
ondescension in him who as- 
pires to rule over 


noth- | 


child and re- 


than 


ing a discerns 


sents 


surdly depicted in ‘*‘Tom Sawyer 
trace of « 
the kingdom of 


his 


young in- | 
seeptre at 
sense all 
whether as speaker 
teachers, must themselv« ‘ he- 
little child They 
their own work for 
childlike abandon 
To be 
gift for the 


telligence and crown and 


once depart In certain who | 


appeal to children, 
writers, or 
come a a must 


with a sort ef 


snior 


children 


able to do this is a 
lack of 
stories 


rare 


gift, a 


very large 


which 
for the 
lead upon their acute 


the 


proportion of young fall 


public, who | 


quickly recognize grown-up 
the cloak of 


had that 


moving 
the 
charm | 


beneath 
Alcott 
young 


cumbrously 
Mis 

with her 
Coolidge 


very 
juvenile tale 
readers, so iia 
Mrs. Wright. 
pre-eminently 


feel 


Susan 


So, as we 


and so has 
had 
We 


more 


know, dear 


‘Lewis Carroll.’ wrote | 
‘Little Alice for his own amuse 
than for Alice’s—hence all the 


ind the grown people, too, d 


that he 
ment little 
children, light 
in every word of it. 

We are sure Mrs. Wright found a 
in her ** Dream Fox Stories,” 
were bit by bit successfully 


little 


like joy 
and that they 
tried on 
auditor, as 


some 

responsive Stevenson 

*THE DREAM FOX 
Osgood Wright. 
Company, 


STORY 
New York: 


BOOK LB 


The Macmillan | 


Sug- |, 


Cabots | 


thoroughness | 


| simply 


Fox, its } 


to its little pub- | 


upon | 


| us into 


} gestive, it is 


simplic- | about * seven 


| of the 


LIMITED EDITION 
250 Numbered Copies 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 
By HENRY JAMES 
ilustrated by Joseph Pennell 


Text 


Mr. James portrays the picturesque old towns of Provence. 


The author's feel- 


ing for venerable things is well known, and each ot his forty chapters is a 


masterpiece of color, atmosphere, picturesque charm, 


Tiiustrations 


and literary style. 


Mr. Pennell’s pre-eminence as an illustrator of old-world architecture and its 


surroundings is so well known thatit is only necessary 


to mention his name 


in connection with the work to assure its high lustrative character. 


Manufacture 


The Riverside Press offers this volume, carefully printed in two colors on fine 
antique laid paper, entirely uncut, and simply bound in gray boards, with title 


in red and black on white label. 


PRICE, $5.00 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Circular shoWing size of page, kind of paper, and style of type sent on request. 


HOUGHTON, [IIFFLIN & COFIPANY 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
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Our Players’ Gallery 


NUMBER 1 NOW READY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Contains 46 Beautiful Reproductions in Half Tone 
Large and Small Plates of Our American Stars 


NO. 2 WILL BE READY SOON. 


& 
€} 


$0.25 CENTS A COPY. 


Copies sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


MEYER BROS. & CO.., Publishers, 26 W. 33d St., N. Y. 


tried his ‘“ Treasure Island "’ upon just the 
right sort of boy. 

We were about to say that the “ Dream 
Fox '"’ would make a capital bed-time fox, 
but we fear he would have the beds 
of starry-eyed and wide-awake youngsters. 


So let him prow! by daylight until he shall ! 


old 
wide-awakes may b« 
repose by the promise that they shall float 
the land of along with the 
‘Dream Fox” 


story, and then the 
coaxed into a willing 


become an 


into dreams 
and all hi 


nating company. 


Mr. Stockton Rivals Himself Once | 


More.* 


always his 
him is by 


Mr. Stockton is own rival 
A new novel 
instinctively 
from his 
reader's 
that 
his 


reader 

book 
the 

say 


each 
that 


from 
measured against 
which chances to be 
And it is safe to 


the measuring-rod will be the first of 


pen 
favorite 


each parti ular reader has read 
the charm of all, that 
never-to-be-forgotten first added the sur- 
prise of the author absolutely unique 
method, the zest of a literary 
delicious But the flavor 
does not pall. It is fresh every time. Each 
fruit plucked from the and 
with the dew 


stories 


because to 


flavor a 
new a it is 
story is a tree, 
cffered upon it 
“canned good 
And 80, 


discovered 


although we have, in 
Mr. Stockton’'s secret, 
him is perennial. ‘‘A Bicycle 
measures well against our 
tandard Who but Mr. 
thought of the 
but he could have 
Cathay? 


measure, 


of Cathay 

own private 
Stockton would 
ever have title to 
Who 


such a 


with 

Who but he 
array of gi 
rtain 


could 


have mustered such an rls, sug- 


true, of a ce prophecy, 


and ‘“‘one man,” 
Who 


wealth of 


women, 


but all diverse and charming? but 
he could found such a 
mantic meaning in quinine capsules? 
but he so have mixed up a 
a dancing Who but he 
speak his hthusiasms 
very pretty quarrel”’ 
And who but he 
ravel at a touch hi 


have ro- 
Who 
hero and 
ind there 


could have 


could 
bear? 
own new 
evolved “a out of 
garden 
atisfactorily w 


kein? 


peas? could so 
own 
tangled 
But what, 
ay to Mr 
about the bear? 
that ‘“‘he stayed 
boy for we have 


Oh, what, did Edith larramie 
And wasn't it a pity 


though it is a « 


Chester? 
omfort 
bite a 
Stock- 


long enough to 
Mr 


te ure it was the 


uch faith in 
ton tt we are qui 


its disadvantages 
man; nevertheles 

before the 
think a 


for a su 
s, had thi 
Summer 


ceptibl 


young 
tory appeared vaca- 


tion, we good many men, young 
ind old, would have mounted their wheels, 
1d would have ridden 

h of this very. region 


not be for at least 


eagerly 


at 1 
all ages can 

eek Cathay between 
Stockton book. 
Perhaps, when 
tantalizing country 
Walford, they, 
opened to see the 
awaiting them at 


they shall-have come out 
with the 
too, may have 


‘fifty ve 


chool- 
master of 
their eyes ars 


of Europe their own 


door, 


Mabel | 


*A BICYCLE OF CATHAY. By 
ton. New York: Harper & 


Frank R. Stock- 
Brothers, $1.50. 


full 


queer and fasci- | 


never | 


delight in | 


begin | 
introduced | 
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DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANY, 


35th St. and 5thAve., 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 
Have recently imported the 
following English publica- 
rations : 

I Reminiscences of a Fal- 
coner. 3y Mason CHARLES 
Hawkins FisHer. One vol- 
ume, octavo, illustrated, $3.75 
net. 

II. Row‘ant Library Catalogue, 
containing the printed books, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, 
ete., collected by Frederick 
Locker Lantson. Part IL., one 
volume, octavo, half leather, 
gilt top; uniform with Part L., 
$9.25 net 

Ill. Pompeii. The City: Its 
Life and Arts. By PIERRE 
GusMAN. Translated by Sim- 
monds and Jordan, with 500 
text illustrations and colored 
plates of drawings by the 
author, One volume, imperial 
octavo, cloth, $12.50 net. 

IV. Cabot: Bibliography, with 
Introductory Essay on the 
Career of the Cabots. by 
GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 
One volume, octavo, cloth, 
$5-25 net. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


35th St. and 5th Avenue. 


DODD, MEAD 


~& COMPANY. 
35th St. and 5th Ave. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 


All of the new books re- 
ceived as issued and sold 
at moderate prices. 

Prayer Books and Hymnals. 
Fine Stationery. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


35th St. and 5th Avenue. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW FICTION. 


60th 1,000. Illustrated. $1.50. 


TOMMY @ GRIZEL 5.3 


Barrie 


“ For spiritual beauty there is Grigel, as true and lovable a 
~ Grigel’s saga is not 
lo be read without tears.’’—THE TIMES (London.) 

What is being said of **Tommy and Grizel’”’ 


IN NEW YORK. 


woman as novelist ever created. 


IN LONDON. 

“The study of Thomas Sandys as 
a type of the actor-sentimentalist is 
as elaborately worked out, and almost 
as full of wit and human knowledge, 
as Mr. Meredith’s study of an egoist 
rson of Sir Willoughby Pat- 
terne. . . . Grizel is a heroine 


in the pe 
who will live. In the whole 
range of prose fiction we know of few 
characters more finely conceived or 
truly living than hers.”"— The Sfand- 
ard, (London.) 


THE HOUSE OF EGREMONT. 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 
12mo, $1 50, 


“<The House of Egremont’ 


Illustrated. 
will be read with 
much pleasure by all who love a well-told and stirring 
tale. . . It is a genuinely good and artistic story, trip- 
ping lightly over its historic paths, enlivened by humor, 
and made radiant by romance, filled with the two 
great qualities of loyalty and love.”"—New York 
Times Saturday Review. 


CRITTENDEN. 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
A Kentu:ky Story of Love ani War. {2mo, $1.25, 


“ Crittenden’ is a fine story, a stirring story; a 
story that will make every Southern man who reads 
it feel like taking the hand of John Fox in a grip that 
means more than words; a story that will make every 
Northern man who reads it understand the South a 
little better than he ever did before.”—Louzisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“It is one of the few, the very few, 
books of this decade that have within 
them a promise of lasting life. 

We wonder if Mr. Barrie has not placed 
himself at the head of his craft—no, we 
scarcely wonder. 
the greatest living master of the delicate 
art of fiction. 
book, the work of a great artist.”— 


New York Mail and Express. 


He may be hailed as 


A remarkable 


PECCAVI, 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 
A Novel. {2mo, $1.50. 

“ Mr. E. W. Hornung has written his best book 
in ‘ Peccavi.’ It is a story, first, last and all the 
time. . . . Mr. Hornung’s versatility is remark- 
able. To write a book like this as a successor to 
‘The Amateur Cracksman’ was a feat indeed. This 
novelist has gone up many pegs within the last year.” 


—New York Evening Sun. 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT. 


By FRANK R, STOCKTON, 


Iflustrated. {2mo, $1.50. 


* There is nothing better in light literature than Mr. Stockton’s 
amusing tales,’’—LiFE. 


“Like all that he has written, they are pervaded 
He is the 
very Genius of the Unexpected.. Whether he touches 


with his delightful and whimsical humor. 


upon love or war, upon adventures by land or water, 
or upon the mystic realm of ghosts, he is alike charm- 
ing, which is but another way of saying that he is al- 
ways himself.” —New York Times Saturday Review. 





OTHER NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 





THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY and Other Stories. 

By Lloyd Osbourne. ‘These stories picture in rich colors the 
romance of life in the South Seas, out of which grow humor, 
pathos, and tragedy. (12mo, $1,50.) 

DOMESTIC DRAMAS. By Paul Bourget. A group of 
stori:s of hom: life, each of which relates a thrilling and 
sometimes truly tragic drama. (12mo, $1.50.) 


UNTIL THE DAY BREAK. A Novel. By Robert 


Burns Wilson. A striking novel full of postic quality. The 
unusual plot and the workmanship remind one strongly of Poe’s 
tales. (12mo, $1,50.) 





OLD FIRES AND PROFITABLE GHOSTS. By A. 
T. Quiller-Couch. A volume of stories recalling in their 

feeling and color the early romances which made “ Q” famous. 

(12mo, $1.50.) 

THE GIRL AND THE GOVERNOR. By Charles 
Warren. ‘‘ The stories are told with freshness and vigor; 

and all have a touch of novelty.”—7The Outlook. (12mo, 

$1.50.) 

SHORT RAILS. By Cy Warman. A collection of the 
author’s railway stories that will delight his many admirers, 

(12mo, $1.25.) 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 
Written for Tas New York Times Satur- 
DAY REVIEW by 

William L. Alden. 5 

LONDON, Nov. 6.—Who that remembers 
Dickens's last visit to America does not 
remember Dolby, his manager? Owing to 
his proximity to the great man Dolby ac- 
quired the sort of fame that consists in 
the mention of one’s name in the newspa~ 
pers. He shone by reflected light. I re 
member that The Daily Mail, at that time 
edited by a young man of the name of 
Sweetser, began a columu with the word 
“ Dickens,” followed immediately below by 
“Dolby,”’ which in turn was followed by 
“Dickens and Dolby.” It was Dolby's 
duty, in addition to managing the details 
of the lecture tour, to act as a buffer be- 
tween Dickens and the public, and more 
especially the reporters. Dolby was ecx- 
pected to be genial when guarding Dick- 
ens's door, and this geniality involved the 
consumption of numerous cocktails and 
plain whiskies. The other day Dolby died 
in a charitable institution, to which intem- 
perance had brought him. To what extent 
his experiences during his American tour 
were responsible for his unfortunate habit 
can only be surmised. However, if Dolby 
Was not an excessive drinker before he 
went to America he could hardly fail to 
become one after what he went through 
here. He was a good-tempered, obliging 
person—so obliging that when Dickens 
asked him to make a walking match with 
him the poor man could not decline, al- 
though he was in the worst possible train- 
ing for such an exploit. He once wrote a 
volume of reminiscences of Dickens, but it 
was a catchpenny affair, and has long 
since been forgotten. 

o,¢ 

The ‘ Memoir and Correspondence of Cov- 
antry Patmore"’ recalls that almost forgot- 
ten poem, “The Angel in the House. 
There was actually a time when that in- 
offensive work was erroneously popular, 
and Mr. Ruskin considered it to be one of 
the greatest poems ever written. I wonder 
if any one of the present generation has 
read it. Mr. Patmore had a wide acquaint- 
ance, and his letters ought to contain a 
good deal that is interesting. Ilowever, his 
fame is a thing of the past, and “ The Angel 
in the House” has gone to keep company 
with Pollack’s “Course of Time,"’ which 
many people once thought fully the equal 
of “ Paradise Lost.” Patmore’s popularity 
lasted, I should fancy, about twenty years. 
Before the beginning of that time he was 
unknown—at the end of it he was forgotten. 
It was brief taste of fame, and it is a pity 
that the extravagant and unmerited praise 
which ‘‘The Angel in the House” received 
should have brought about a revolt against 
it which practically killed it. There were 
many dainty passages in the poem, and if 
it had been accepted at its true value it 
might have lived. 


o,* 
We are shortly 
ley’s opinion of 
in a whole volume. 


to have Mr. Whib- 
Thackeray, expressed 

Mr. Whibley is un- 
doubtedly a brilliant writer, though his 
recent book in glorification of dandies 
seemed to me a prolonged affectation. But 
is there really any demand for this or that 
man’s opinion of Thackeray? Nothing will 
change Thackeray's position in literature, 
To-day we require that a novel should be 
constructed with more regard to art than 
Thackeray dreamed of, but we are not in 
the least blind to the genius displayed in 
“Pendennis,” “ Vanity Fair,” and “ The 
Newcomes.”’ We do not need any one to 
point it out to us, and no amount of argu- 
ment could convince us that it does not ex- 
ist. Why then should we have a fresh vol- 
ume of criticism of Thackeray? Probably 
Mr. Whibley’s book will be readable, be- 
cause it is sure to be bright, but surely it 
is not written to meet a demand. : 

o,* 

A new edition of Pierce 

London’ 


Egan's 
"has just been issued, 


** Life in | 
Apparently 
the book, which is a dreary mass of rub- 
bish, owes its fame to the mention made of 
it by Thackeray, who had read it with in- 
terest in his youth. Thackeray's early read- 
ing could not have been very judiciously 
selected. ‘“ Life in London” has not a 
gleam of humor. Its men and women are 
stupid blackguards, and their sole idea of 
amusement seems to have consisted in get- 
ting drunk. 
it clever 
Giiray’ 





There may be those who think 
there are people who think that 
caricatures were clever but I am 
the majority of people who are 
induced to read it will be simply disgusted, | 
just as the 


Gilray I 


sure that 


same people are disgusted with | 
knew a very clever writer 
who had read, when a boy, one of the most 
popular of the dime novels—a thing utterly 
beneath contempt from a literary 
view Hk retained a fon for 
the book, he were to mention the 
fact perhaps it would lead to the 
reprint of that preposterous story 

*,* 


once 


point of 
always Iness 
if 


in print, 


I detest d’Annunzio as a writer, as a man 
and as L pol for latterly he 
posed as Anarchist. Most of hi 
to be the kind of thing that 

to seize. But his latest 
of which a translation into 
just been published, compels 
Not that the 
itment it is admirable, 
of Venice, the 
book is u- 


itician has | 


an books 


eem to me 
the police ought 
book, “* Fuoco,” 
english hi 
my reluctant admiration 
the tre 
descriptions 





or 
the 
in which the 
perb. It is the 
her exterior, 

reader. He shows us the 
felt, een Indeed, 
is beautiful only at certain seasons and 
in certain aspects. It true that there 
are exceptions to this. The Doge's Palace, 
and San Marco are always beautiful 


story of 
but 


style 


and 
written 
Venice 
puts before 
Venice 
the a: 


ire 
soul of 
which he 


not merely 
the 
which is 


not tual 


Venice 


is 


as 


| defatigable Mr. 





a anything imagined by the author 


of | 


the Apocalypse. But the Venice which 
charms us, the Venice of poetry and sen- 
timent—this Venice D'Annunzio makes 
visible to his readers as no-one else has 
ever done—not even George Sand. De 
Musset did this to a very small extent in 
his lines beginning, ‘A Saint Blaise, a la 
Zuecca,” but that was only the momentary 
opening of a window in the Venetian 
heaven. Regarded as a romance, “ Fuoco e 
is as hysterical as are all the author's 
books, but regarded as a materialization of 
the mystery and beauty of Venice, the 
book is wonderful, 
*,* 

Mr. Anstey’s ‘ Brass Bottle " will delight 
all who have any appreciation of true 
humor and will be regarded as silly by all 
who have not. One of the latter class re- 
viewed the book the other day, and was 
unconsciously funny after his kind. The 
book belongs to the same class as the other 
stories in which Mr. Anstey has so cleverly 
blended humor and mystery. Granting 
Mr. Anstey’s premise, that Solomon really 
did imprison the genii in brass bottles, 
the whole story is coherent and almost 
probable. At any rate, it is delightful. 
Recently I saw in one of the weeklies a 
list of the four chief English humorists of 
the day, and, incredible as it may seem, 
Mr. Anstey’s name was not in the list. 
This is as though one should give a list of 
the chief humorous papers of London and 
omit Punch. Mr. Anstey is far and away 
the leading English humorist of to-day, and 
nu one who reads the “ Brass Bottle"’ in- 
telligently will dream of denying this as- 
sertion. 


°,* 

Mr. Robert Buchanan is lying at the point 
of death with an apoplectic stroke. The 
doctors give no hope of his recovery, and 
before this letter reaches New York Mr. 
Buchanan will probably have left us. This 
is not the time for any estimate of his 
work. We can only grieve over the ap- 
proaching loss of a many-sided-man who, 
although he frequently said and did things 
apparently for the purpose of making ene- 
mies, has always been known by his friends 
to be a warm-hearted, genial, and even 
gentle man. 

*,* 

There are a great many people who like 
a book that makes their flesh creep, or, at 
all events, gives them a full supply of mys- 
tery. For such Mr. Richard Marsh 
written his new volume of short stories en- 
titled ‘‘ The Seen and the Unseen."’ Nearly 
all the stories are good, and there are a 
number of them that enthusiastic readers | 
will hail as “ corkers."” Also Mr. George 
Manville Fenn offers us mystery and blood- 
curdlers in his “ Bag of Diamonds,"’ which 
is a collection of thoroughly readable 
stories. Neither Mr, Fenn nor Mr. Marsh 
is either Rudyard Kipling or Joseph Con- 
rad, but in their way they afford good en- 


tertainment for an idle hour. 
* * 
* 


has 





The new threepenny weekly, The On- 
looker, promises to be a successful rival of | 
The Outlook. It seems to aim to be an 
Outlook with the additional attraction of } 
titled contributors. In the first number 
no less than three Countesses or other 
ladies of title inform the readers what 
books they should read if thgy wish to ac- 
quire the literary taste of the higher cir- 
cles. But a woman may write acceptably 
even if she is a Countess, and there is 
really no fault to be found with the matter 
provided by The Onlooker's aristocratic 
contributors. It is rather a pity that the 
new paper selected its name one so 
closely resembling that of The Outlook. A 
careless purchaser could easily confound 
the two and buy one when he intended to 
buy the other. It only remains for some 
one to start a paper called The Inlook or 
The Looker-On to complete the bewilder- 
ment of the buyer. 
«,* 

Mr. George Burgin and Mr. Morley Rob- | 
erts both offer us novels, but I have not 
yet seen either of them. Of course the in- 

Boothby does not fail >) 
quarterly—or is it monthly— 
new romance. The title of the last one is 
“The Woman of Death”--a title which 
ought to arouse the enthusiasm of the au- 
thor's admirers. The book like all its 
It contains mystery and mur- 
der and love in equal parts, mixed with 
Mr. Boothby’s accustomed deftness. For 
those who like Mr. Boothby’s books, ‘‘ The 
Woman of Death ”’ is very much the sort of 
thing that they will like. 

*,* 


as 


give us his 


is 


predecessors, 





Now that the elections are 
noise of war is dying down, we 
a flood of new 
whelm the conscientious 
try to keep up with it. 
will be 


over and the 
shall have 
will over- 
who may 
Fortunately, there 
quantities of good books during the 
next two months, and the critic who is wise 
will limit himself to them. The first of 
the illustrated Christmas books “The 
Golliwog’s Polar Adventures,”’ by Plorence 
and Bertha Upton—both of whom are, I be- 
lieve, New Yorkers. The Golliwog books 
are a regular feature of Christmas, and 
it is pleasant to see in the latest volume 
that Miss Florence Upton draws, if pos- 
sible, more delightfully than ever. 
W. L. ALDEN, 


books such as 


critic, 


is 


The Clarence Cook Sale, 


Excellent prices were realized at the 
sale of the collection of Clarence Cook, 
held by John Anderson, Jr., on Tuesday 


and Wednesday evenings, Nov. 13 and 14. 
! 


Among the important items 
were the following: 

Bacon's ‘‘ Wisdom of the Ancients,” 1619, 
with the initials of John Milton on the 
title page. and presumably from the poet's 


library, $31. 
Donne's ‘* Poems,” 1654, Edmund Ma- 
17 


lone’s copy, with notes, 7. 
Emerson's ‘“ Poems,” 1847, first edl- 


tion, $11. 


disposed of 





Fitz Gerald’s “ Euphanor,” second cdl- 
tron. $13; *' Rubaiyat,’’ 1872, $15; “ Agam- 
en.non,"’ 1876, $10, and “ Rubaiyat,” 
teurth edition, $13. 

upichest Angelo’s “ Rime,” 


bY 

Pater’s ‘ Marius the Epicurean,” 
iwo volumes, first edition, $15. 

‘Tennyson's “In Memoriam,” i850, 
edition, original covers, $17. 

Grolier Club publications: i 

Hoe’s “ Lecture on Bookbinding,” 1886, 
$2; De Vinne's “ Historic Printing Types, 
1486, $19.75; De Vinne’s “ Christopher 
Piantin,” 1888, $18; Bury’s “ Philobiblon,’ 
18%), three volumes, $63; Matthews’s ‘* Mod- 
ern Bookbinding,” 1889, 22; Milton's 
* Areopagitica,” 1890, $20; Curtis’s “ Wash- 
ington Irving,’ 1891, $20.50; Conway's 
* Barons of the Potomack and the Rappa- 
hannock,”’ 1892, $16; “ Early and Original 
Editions of Hnglish Writers,” 1593, $14.75; 
Hradford's “ Laws,” 1894, $81; Donne's 
“ Poems,"’ 1895, two volumes, $18; medallion 
portrait of J. R. Lowell, 1896, $12.50; War- 
ren’s “Charles Whittinghams, Printers,’ 
1806, $15.50, and Koehler’s '' Albert Déircr, 
1807, $10. 


Florence, 
1885, 
first 


Mrs. Seton- Thompson’s Story.” 

In a certain sumptuousness of array the 
new books begin to say to all concerned: 
“Christmas is coming." None are more 
eloquent of this eloquent fact that Mrs. 
Seton-Thompson’s “A Woman Tender- 
foot.”" The cover design and title page are 
as suggestive as they are artistic; the full- 
page drawings are storles in themselves, 
and the marginals are so full of frolic and 
of charm—barring the one which should not 
have jarred upon the reader and defaced a 
blithe book, the hanging of ‘“ Red "’—that 
we feel defrauded when there is a margin 
unfilled. We are sure the artist must have 
read this narrative with as much delight 
as the reviewer, and out of “ the abundance 
of the heart’’ responded in these sympa- 
thetic and humorous illustrations. We fan- 
cy an experience meeting of reviewers 
would be a better tribute to the book than 
any perfunctory criticism. One gladly gives 
in his testimony that he has twice read it 
from cover to cover—the hat-pin chapter in 
cluded—the second time aloud to a rapt boy 
who begged for more and yet more, until 
exhausted nature called a halt. One rarely 
happens upon such a refreshing volume. It 
breathes the very atmosphere of the high, 
pure altitudes; it has hunting stories, a 
snake story, an Indian story; more than 
one thrilling adventure, pleasanter in the 
retrospect than in the experience, and a 
blood-curdling day with a murderful cook— 
a day for which we flatly refuse to for- 
give *‘ Nimrod.”” It is full everywhere of 
“the fascination of the wild life.’’ 

Between the lines we have the romance 
of an ideal married companionship, and 
an inspiration always to pluck and endur- 
ance. There are unfailing spontaneity and 
grace in the recital, which is pervaded with 
that subtle, delicious humor, so much 
more enjoyable than wit—that quality of 
qualities in which women are supposed to 
be so sadly deficient. Mrs. Seton-Thomp- 
son—and her readers—are to be congratu- 
lated upon her exceptional (?) possession 
of this fourth dimension. 

We commend her book—and most em- 
phatically her riding habit and method— 
to all womankind as an object lesson in 
not a few directions. Why not have in 
every library a shelf of refreshing; a shelf 
to which, when oppressed by the cares of 
life or bruised by the jostling of the crowd, 
we shall instinctively resort to “loaf and 
invite our souls’’? From it must be ban- 
ished all books of purpose, of problem, of 
too insistent humanity. It must be filled 
with volumes at whose touch stone walls 
dissolve, that bear us by their magic, 
straight to the great lap, the spiritual el- 
bow room of Mother Nature; with books 
of a tonic atmosphere that not only rests 
tired hearts, but sends them back stronger 
and braver for the inevitable burdens and 
toil. 

Upon this shelf belong Dr. Van Dyke's 
‘Little Rivers" and ‘‘ Fisherman's Luck," 
Mr. Seton-Thompson’s stories, and ‘‘ A Wo- 
man Tenderfoot.’’ The readers of THE 
TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW are fertile in sug- 
gestion. Let them fill the shelf. Meanwhile 
we are sure that whoever is happy enough 
to have **A Woman Tenderfoot”’ contrib- 
uted to his or her causes for thanksgiving 
or for Christmas joy will rise up and call 
the giver blessed. 

*A WOMAN TENDERFOOT 


tin Seton-Thompson. New 
Page & Co. $2. 


BOOKS, SERIOUS 
AND OTHERWISE, 


There are Five of Them, All New 
and Each the Best of Its Kind. 


By Grace Galla- 
York: Doubleday, 


There is nothing so dull asa 
bad book of reminiscences and 


|nothing so readable as a good 
| one. 


Mr. W., D. Howells has just 
written a book of this sort which 
is more than good ; it is the best 
book of American literary remi- 
niscences ever published. It is 


| entitled 


Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance. 


This is a book by a man who 
has known almost every one 
worth knowing among our novel- 
ists, essayists, poets and histori- 


ans for the past torty years, and 
in addition is, himself, one of the 
most graceful writers of his day. 
It is certain to be interesting; the 
pictures which he gives us of 
“The White Mr. pi ellow,” 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne are de- 
lightful to any one who has ever 
read anything, while the many 
anecdotes which he has to tell of 
these great men make the book 
very easy reading. 

It is illustrated with many por- 
traits, photographs and _ original 
drawings by W. T. Smedley. 

Another new book of more 
than ordinary importance is 


TheStory of Nineteenth 


Century Science, 
by Henry Smith Williams, M. D. 
The title may not interest you, 
but the book will. The author 
is aman of remarkable scientific 
knowledge, who at the same time 
knows how to write delightfully. 
The book brings one up-to-date 
with all the marvels of electricity, 
physical science, medicine, etc., 
shows how the great scientists 
were led to experiment, and gives 
us some idea of the personalities 
of the men themselves. It isa 
splendid summary of the scien- 
tific progress of the century nar- 
rated in a scientific way, yet thor- 
oughly comprehensible to laymen. 
It is profusely illustrated. 

% 


oo * 
If you want a tasteful and rea- 
sonably cheap holiday gift you 
can’t do better than get the new 
handy edition of Goldsmith’s 


She Stoops to Conquer. 

It is elaborately illustrated with 
drawings by Edwin Abbey, and is 
bound in a dark green half leather, 
with lettering and design in gold 
on back and side. It is altogether 
as pretty a piece of book-making 
as one often sees. 

+ 

If you haven’t any friends 
among children you are unlucky. 
If you have here’s a book for 
them—if they are of the right 
age. It is 


The Roggie and Reggie 
Stories. 


They are the stories of Roggie and 
Reggie, the two little brothers of 
Arabella and Araminta, of whose 
doings the author has written in 
an earlier book. 

The stories are told with won- 
derful simplicity, are printed in 
large, open type on heavy paper, 
and are bound in a strong, orna- 
mental Best of all, the 
book illustrated with sixteen 
full page pictures in colors. 


* 2 


« aa a 


* me ad * * 


cover. 
is 
& 3 ¥ 

The latest satire on 
social life is 


The Slaves of Society, 
by a writer who chooses to con- 
ceal his identity under the pseudo- 
nym of “The Man Who Heard 
Something.” 

Itisa thoroughly modern story 
and a good one, in a light and 
frivolous way. The chief charac- 
ter is a beautiful London music 
hall singer. 

Literary Friends and Ac-|The Story of Nineteenth 

quaintance $2.50 (Century Science $2 50. 
Roggie and Reggie|The Slaves of Society 


Stories $1.50. $1.25. 
She Stoops to Conquer $1.50. 


London 


Harper & Brothers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, 
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BOOK-BINDINGS. 


Beautiful and Unique 
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NOVEL 


‘i KENT SOUR " 


Being a record of certain adventures ot 
Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire, of Thornhaugh 
i trated wit t 1 full-y e drawings } 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


In the future an attempt will be made by 
the editors of The Critic to have those bricf 
notes of current books, which occupy the 
closing pages of the periodical and which 
are critical as well as expository, more 
than ever distinctive and valuable. A corps 
of specialists will contribute to these col- 
umns unsigned notes which, however brief, 
very often represent hours of careful read- 
ing by men and women of taste, knowledge, 
and experience, Many of the brief reviews 
of poetry that appear in these columns are 
the work of Miss Edith Thomas and Joseph 
B. Gilder. Gen. Francis B, Greene reviews 
war books; Prof. H. Curley Butler, archi- 
tectural works; Prof. N. 8. Shaler, scien- 
tific works; Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Shakesperiana; 
Admiral S. B. Luce, naval books, including 
biography, history, and strategy; Gifford 
Pinchot, forestry and kindred subjects; 
Prof. Young of Princeton, astronomy, and 
Charles James Wood, theology and belles 
lettres. A number of well-known authors 
write brief reviews of fiction, while the 
subject of history is covered by Miss Ruth 
Putnam, Frederic Bancroft, and B. B. 
Smith. 


We hear from Mrs. Henry Ady, who to 
her readers is better known as Julia M. 
Ady, that Mr, Murray, the London publish- 
er, ls about to bring out her new book under 
the title of “The Lives and Works of the 
Painters of Florence from the Thirteenth 
to the Sixteenth Century,” with a photo- 
gravure of Leonardi’s famous Madonna, and 
with twelve other plates. It will have a 
Della 
Florence on the cover. The text will in- 
clude the result of the res 
29y German, 


earches made 
French, and Italian scholars 
during the last twenty years, and will sup- 
ply a want created by the Increased intelli- 
gent interest felt in the Renaissance period 
No book of the kind, it is believed, ha 
} 4ppeared since Mr. Jameson's “ Lives of 
the Painters,"”” some forty years ago. 
There appears in a recent number of 
The Pritish Weekly, published in London, 
i review of Theodore Roosevelt * Oliver 
Cromwell," by the Rev. Dr. Marcus Dodds 
of Edinburgh. What would strike Amer- 
ican reader as curious is the fact it th 
doctor ts at considerable pains to point out 
who Gov. Roosevelt is and wha 
done. This concluded, the reviey 
his attention to the book, which 
| hesitatingly admires for many 
‘In three respects,” he says, “ Col. Roose- 
velt’s treatment Is both novel and instruct- 
ive His independent and well-grounded 
judgment on the character and policy 
Cromwell, hi 





interesting military observa 
tions and criticisms, and his constant illus- 
tration of the entire movement by com- 
parison with the American and French 
Revolutions and of the civil war in the 
States."" Dr Dodds commends the act 
that Mr. Roosevelt has no sympathy with 
those who mourn Chark I. as a martyr, 
and he ends by saying that “ the 

volume scintillates with suggestion, 

is not often that 
and milit: 


so much political wisd 
experience is conveyed 
readable a form.” 


There h 
right to produce Balzac’s novels, of which 
the copyright has just expired. The house 
of Otlendorf has begun to issue the novels 
in excellent style, an with illustration 
it the same rice, 4f. 50c., at which they 


: been no delay in exercising the 


hay been Ii inyvthing but a splen- 
did form by Calmann Levy. An effort te 
fiftieth anniver : 
death in Paris the 
lav made small se 
C | thin gathering in Pa 
tion to Ville d@’Avray 
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of fiction introduced make-bell 


keep the 


P the furniture which he had 
he could not buy 





Brown letters 
in this country But he is 
with Mr. Irwin's selection 
though he finds it excellent 
goes. 

I want more I want T 
fighting humor—as, in th 
appears in his remarks on 
D'Urbervilles ’’; I want T. E. 
looked when he rent, and tore, and 
pled; I want especially more of T. 


| dies’ Home Journal, 
|} them. They wil) be edited by “ Lauri 


| stanzas 


tobbia medallion of the City of |° 





| issue shows 
| by a New York artist, Jay 
} whose work is always distinguished by the 





| : 
same upward tendency. Prof. Lew! 











the musician and critic of music. It is 
~ -even probable—that I shall be 
ft wanting. 

This is rather puzzling. There has been 
an impression that Mr. Henley himself 
was the possessor of many of T. E. B.'s 
best letters; the absence of these from 
Mr. Irwin's collection is yet to be accounted 
for. 


The original of Miss Alcott’s character 
of “ Laurie,” in “ Little Women,” has al- ; 
ways been thought to be Ladislas, a Polish 
boy. Now, however, the truth, always | 
Suspected, comes out, that the Polish boy 
was only a very small part of “ Laurie.” 
The real “ Laurie" turns out to be an 
American boy who lived in Concord, was | 
Miss Alcott’s playmate, and then moved 
out to Kansas. To this boy in his Western } 
Lome Miss Alcott wrote regularly some of 
the most delightful letters that ever came 
from her pen, and in one of her last sho 
acknowledges to him that he is the original 
“Laurie,” All of these letters will now 
be published for the first time In The La- 
which has secured 


himself, who is Mr, Alfred Whitman, now 
a successful and prominent lawyer in Kan- 
sas. The letters are said to give just that 
insight into Miss Alcott’s loving charactcr 
for which her 
waited 





admirers have so long 


Allison R. Lawshe has recently issued a 


| little privately printed booklet bearing the 
} imprint of the Rain-Drop Press of Tren- 


ton, N. J., containing a poem in twelve 
of nine lines each, one to a page, 
‘The City and the Forest by the Sea."" The 
little volume Is printed on paper of a 
peculiar texture, with initials in white on 
a gold background, the title and following 
pages being inclosed in a double line, han 

drawn, of gold. The book also contains as 


{a frontispiece a beautiful reproduction in 


colors of a drawing by the author, show- 
ing the city and the forest by the sea, 
dimly suggested In the 


marine view, while the poem itself seems 


background of a 


measure to have been inspired by 
Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam: 

I myself am judge and culprit; 

“TT myself am H ven and fell; ’ 
Heaven is the increased nature, 

The dwarfed and stunted sou Hell 
Copies of this litthke book may obtained 
m its author, post free, 


rch 


The November number ‘of The Optimist 
show 1 remarkable advance both as to its 
typography and in the increasing interes 
of tts contents. The cover of the present 
a remarkably attractive d 


Chambers, 


*ked out, 
as in the present instance, a wide range o 
landscape showing behind the figure. There 
is also a beautiful vignette heading th 
editorial department—also Mr, Chambers’s 
work—while all through the pages are scat- 
tered attractive bits of marginal decora- 


amount of fine detail carefully we 


tions, which, with rubricated running titles 
and initials, add very much to the attract 


} ivene of the magazine. The typography 
| as a whole is not only good, but so marks 


an improvement on the earlier issues, that 


we might uggest that the presswork is 
far inferior to it In every way. The literary 


} contents of this number also show the 


Worth 


ington itribute in article oF 


Browning, the rst of a series of critic 
tudies of the great poets, which will t 
form Another really 


king Off 


The 


impre oO 
tes and woodet ; 
d letters and alphabets, i 


contained In that famous museum. It haa, 
therefore, been decided to publish as soon 
as possible reproductions of engravings, 
characters, and type representative of the 
finest treasures of this old printing estab- 
lishment, which is famous throughout the 
world. The publishers of these reproduc- 
tions hope to awaken much interest fn their 
important issues, the originals of which are 
of the greatest artistic beauty, aside from 
their historic interest, and will gladly sup- 
ply detailed information concerning tho 
works which will be successively put on 
sale, 


American authors are hopelessly exposed 
to the piracy of Russian publishers. Aa 
interesting example of the pillage which 
constantly goes on is the fact that the 
life of ‘‘ Alexander the Great,"’ by Presi- 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the Uni- 
versity of California, which was published 
as a serial in The Century, and then 
brought out in book form by the Putnams, 
is now being reproduced in Russian in the 
Neva, a ma zine published in St. Peters- 
burg. The Castaigne drawings are being 
printed with the text. G. H. Putnam, who 
knows more about copyright law than any 
other American, in a recent letter to Presi- 
dent Wheeler, explains the difficulty of 
ecuring protection against Russian piracy 
as follows 

Russia has thus far. kept itself outside 
of international copyright conventions. 
There is no treaty or convention arrange 
ment between Ru i d the United 
States. Russia has also refused to become 
a party to the Convention of Berne If 
Russia had accepted the obligations of the 
Convention of Berne, American books 
would be protected in Russia through an 
English copyright At present there ts 
means of preventing unauthorized Russi 
edit ions. The books sold by i 

sellers are, in fact, in ci 
pir itical editions of Fre rerman 
works We have therefore ecord a 
very long series of cases of Russian lit- 
erary appropri r 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1000. 





- NOTES AND NEWS. 





“Songs of Shake speare,” with illustra- 
tions by Henry Ospovat, is being published 
by John Lane. Henry Holt & Co. have 
in press for immediate publication an edi- 
tion of Seidel’s ** Wintermiirchen,” with 
notes and vecabulary by Dr. Corinth L. 
Cook. 

Brentano’s announce that they have re- 
ceived the first two volumes of the new | 
and beautifully illustrated edition of Bal- 
zac just published by Ollendorff of Paris. 
The first titles are ‘‘Le Pére Goriot,” il- 
lustrated by Lynch, and “César Birot- 
teau,”’ illustrated by P. Vidal. ‘These are in 
two editions, each of which is particularly | 
cheap owing to the expiration of the Bal- 
zac copyright. ao 

“The Adventures of the Odysseus,” re- 
told in English by F. S. Marvin, R. J. C. 
Mayer, and F. M. Stawell, and fully illus- 
trated by Charles Robinson, will be one of 
KE. P. Dutton & Co.'s most attractive holi- 
day books. The literary work has been done 
with the hope that this old classic may 
become to juvenile readers as popular as a 
fairy tale. With the above will be pub- 
lished this week ‘“'MNie Essays of Francis 
Bacon,’’ made uniform with ther bounti- 
ful edition of ‘‘ Marcus <Aurelius.”’ This 
edition will contain six photogravure illus- 
trations of rare old portraits, while every 











chapter has initial letter and tail piece in 
red. 

Just as the professional theatres are dram- 
atizing the successful novels of the mo- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal is having 
dramatizations made of those stories and | 
books which have won their way to the | 
hearts of the people. The plays are, of 
course, designed for amateurs, and each 
play will be actable, in two acts, from for- 
ty-five minutes to a full hour. The first 
play to be given is ‘* The Little Men Play,”’ 
from Miss Alcott’s famous story, and this 
will be followed by “The Littl Women 
Play,"’ also from Miss Alcott’s story. Both 
of these plays have been made by Miss 
Elizabeth Lincoln Gould of Boston. The 
will be presented “The Cranford Play,” 
dramatizing Mrs. Gaskell’s famous story 
of ‘‘ Cranford.’ This has been done by 
Mis Marguerite Merington, who will also 
make dramatization of Kate Douglass 
Wiggin’s fi tory of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol." The first play will be 
given in the December Ladi Home Jour- 
nal 

‘Augusta, Empress of Germany,” by 
Clara T rdi, Luthor of Napoleon's 
Mother,” is being published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. Augusta, wife of William I. ol 
Germany, is little known to the general 
public. She is a fascinating personage nev- 
ertheless. 

The demand for the illustrated edition of 
* David Harum was so large that it was 
impossible to supply books to fill all order 
received by the time of publication, and a 
second edition was passing through the 
press before the first had been distributed. 

R. H Russell is publishing this week 
William Nicholson's gallery of famous 


characters in fiction; a portfolio of colored 





prints about * Country Carts,"”’ by Edward 
Penfield; the text of Pinero’s play, ‘‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex”; also a play by Edmond 
tostand, author of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’ 
and “ L’Aiglon,” entitled ¢‘ The Fantas- | 
ticks.’’ Other theatrical publications which 
Mr. Russell issues this week are handsome 
pictorial souvenirs of Annie Russell in 
“The Royal Family ’’ and John Drew as 
Richard Carvel. 

Meyer Brothers & Co. will hold their an- 


nual exhibition of bindings on the last days 


Oo the month A good many specimens 
of art nouveau will be shown, and unique 
copies only exhibited at the Paris Fair. 

The Macmillan Company is publishing 
Basil Champney’s ‘‘ Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Coventry Patmore,"” in two 
volumes; Hewlett’s ‘The Life and Death 
of Richard Yea-and-Nay'’ Mrs. Moles- 
worth's “The House that Grew,” with il- 
lustrations by Alice B Woodward; 8. Rosa- 
mon Praeger’s ‘‘The Tale of the Little 
Twin Dragons,” and Flora Annie Steel's 
new novel, ‘* The Hosts of the Lord. 

Max Pemberton's ‘Footsteps of a 
Throne,” published in this country by D 
Appleton & Co., is reported in a London 
cable dispatch as one of the most success- 


ful novels of 
orders having 


the London season, the first 
amounted to 10,000 copies. 

“The Laughter of the Sphinx,’’ by Albert 
White Vorce, has gone into a second edi- 
tion. It is a collection of short stories 
dealing with arctic Hfe—stories setting forth 
the inside history of arctic expeditions. The 
new edition has a glossary of Eskimo 
words. 


Next Tuesday evening, Nov. 20, the New 
York Historical Society will celebrate the 
ninety-sixth anniversary of its founding, 
at the hall of the society, Second Avenue, 
corner of Eleventh Street. The Rev, Marvin 
R. Vincent, D. D., will deliver the address, 
on “The Old and the New Century.” 

Henry C. Lea's “ History of the Inquisi- 
tion,’’ published by Harper & Brothers in 
1887, has just been presented in Paris 
through a French translation. It is not 
often that a scholar of the rank of M. Solo- 
mon Reinach—member of the Institute and 
widely known by his researches in many 
fields—undertakes the comparatively hum- 
ble task of a translator, and his doing so 
in this case emphasizes the compliment 
paid to the book. A bibliographical intro- 
duction is contributed to the French edi- 
tion by Prof. Paul Frederic of Ghent, who 
is at present perhaps the highest authority 
on the subject In Europe. 





A librarian of fifteen years’ experience 
writes us seeking a position in New York 
City or State, where cataloguing or or- 
ganization work would be preferred. She 
may be addressed in care of Miss Mary L. 
Titcomb, Secretary of the Vermont Ltbrary 
Commission, at the Fletcher Memorial Li- 
brary, Ludlow, Vt. 


“The Mantle of Dlijah,” already pub- 
lished in England, will be presented here by 
Harper & Brothers about Nov. 22. The 
consensus of opinion among the English re- 
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A Christmas Carol 


3y CHARLES DICKENS. An entirely 
famous Christmas stories. The 
photogravures and numerous 
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Svo, gilt tops, each, $2.00. 
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With 160 illustrations, 8vo, gilt top, ¢ 
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Previously Issue 


Famous Homes of Great Bri- 
tain and Their Stories 


Royal Svo, vellum cloth, $7. 


More Famous Homes of Great 


H. 
Lady Glamis, Lady Ernestine 
Lord Savile, aniA 


Malan. With nearly 200 illustrations. Royal 8vo, $7. 50. 

Full morocco, extra, net, $15.00, 

HOMES DESCRIBED—Cotchele, Knole, Glamis, Blickling Hall 
Longleat, Levens Hall, Mount Edgcumbe, Wilton House, Inverary, 
Rufford Abbey, Naworth Castle, Compton Wynyates 

‘The illustrations make an unusually urgent appeal for 1- |} 
ence, They a without exception the best ever published to gi a | 
general idea of those famous houses which are discussed in the | 
book.’"—N. Y. Tribune. 
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HOMES DESCRIBED: Alnwick, Blenheim, 
Hardwick, Chatsworth, Lyme, ¢ jor Ca 
Abbey, Holland House, Warwick Castle 
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views is that it is far and away Zang- 
will’s best work. 

S. Barnes & Co. publish a holiday edi- 
of Mrs. Lamb’s “ History of New 
* and to this there has been added a 
continuation written by Mrs. urton Har- 
rison. Herein are pointed out #1 the most 
modern aspects of the great city, as well 
as the ancient history. We have the fHfis- 
tory up to date now. 


A. 
tion 
York, 





Charles Scribner’s Sons are publishing to- 


day “ Italian Cities,” by BE. H. and E. W. 
Blashfield, editors of “ Vasari’s Lives of 
the Painters,’’ in two volumes; selections 


irom the works of Henry Van Dyke, called 
“The Friendly Year.”’; ‘‘ Sister’s Vocation, 
and Other Girls’ Stories,’ by Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, author of “ Smith College 


Stories "; ‘ A Study of Christian Missions,” 
by W. N. Clarke, and “ The Protestant 


Reformation,” by Prof. Williston Walker, 
being Volume IX. in the Ten Epochs of 
Church History Series. 





‘Don Quixote of the Mancha,” retold by 
Judge Parry, with illustrations in color by 
Walter Crane, is being published this week 
by John Lane. 





BE. M. Symonds (George Paston) of Lon- 
don, whose recent memoir of Mrs. Delany 
has attracted favorable notices, is at work 
on a volume, the title of which is “‘ Little 
Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century,” which 
it is expected will be published in February. 


English Classics.* 
The series called Century Classics which 
is being published by the Century Com- 
pany will appeal particularly to those lov- 


*CENTURY CLASSICS. 
field,’ ‘‘ Poems of Robert 

¥ ” “The Essa 

“A Journal of the Year,"’ 

New York: The Century Com- 





“The Vicar of Wake- 
Herrick, 





Bacon, 
 Bothen,”* 
pany. $1 per volume, 











ers of books who would have in their 
library the English classics in a pleasing 
and useful form—a form which, in letter- 


press, and character of binding and 
of design, is sure to give satisfaction to the 
bookman. Six volumes of the are 
now before us, and in each case the text, 
which is drawn from the most authentic 
source, only modernized as regards spelling 
and paragraphing, has been prefaced by a 
few pertinent remarks from pens adequate- 
ly fashioned to treat of the various sub- 
jects, These remarks are of a biograph- 
ical, bibliographical, and analytical nature, 
and each volume has for frontispiece the 
reproduction of a rare or highly prized por- 
trait of the author. 


paper, 


series 


Dr. Henry Codman Potter, in his intro- 
duction to ‘‘ The Pilgrim's Progress,”’ gives 
an interesting estimate of John Bunyan 
from an essentially modern point of view; 
he annihilates once and for all many fal- 
lacies concerning this author, whether of 
Anglican or Puritanical origin. We are 
told that the book in question was not writ- 
ten, as is generally supposed, in Bedford 
Jail, although ‘‘ The Holy City "’ and “ The 
Life and Death of Mr. Badman” were 
composed there. Evidently Dr. Potter has 
gone to original sources. 

That is an admirable essay by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, which introduced the 
“ Poems of Robert Herrick.’’ Herrick, who 
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illustrations, from | etc. No. 3 in Tales of the Heroic Ages. Illustrated 
n Coburn, 2 vols., | 42mo, $1.50. 

This volume, having for its heroine the sister of Hannibal, 


will present an interesting 
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of William Shakespeare 


Knickerbocker Edition. 
adequate notes from the best sources for each play. 


includes a full g 
and several famous critical. essays on Shakespeare. 
500 illustrations by FRANK 


With 175 illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. plates as frontispieces, 
CONTENTS: Baltimore — Annapolis — Frederick — Washington gallery. 
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The Complete Works of Lord 
Macaulay 


Edition. 
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on paper of the best qu ality, 
containing 

Per set, $ 
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was not to be widely read until many gene-" 


rations after his death, was abundantly 
aware of his own superiority, but it took 
over 150 years to establish the fact that 
he was “a poet of the very rarest lyrical 
quality.” <A graphic and sympathetic view 
is given of the poet's life and his almost 
lonely bachelorhood. 


In his introduction to “The Essays of 
Francis Bacon,” Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry gives just the estimate of Lord Ba- 
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con's style that one might expect 


man of his taste and scholarship. 
commentator explains away an 
that has confronted many a modern reader 
of the “Essays” who expected find 
therein forensic form and who, because he 
did not find it, laid the omission to his own 
intellectual incapacity. In Mr. 
Woodberry says, “ the sentence is tne unit 
of style. Each essay, taken as a whole, is 
a composite of rough thoughts, of which 
each one is stated with a view to its single 


to 


Bacon, 


effect. There is little consecutive develop- 
ment of a theme; the subject, indeed, not 
infrequently changes sudde nly, and the end 
forgets the beginning.”’ That is the whole 
idea. It is so with Emerson, if one dared 
to say so. 

The commentator of Defoe's “A Journal 
of the Plague Year" is Sir Walter Besant, 


who of all English writers is the best quali- 
fied to speak of Old London. “The Vicar 
of Wakefield" has a scholarly introduction 
by Henry James, written in a style which 
always attracts the lover of literary ex- 
pression. Mr. James analyzes the story, 
but confesses himself unable to give an ex- 
planation for the paradox of its stupendous 
success. Kinglake’s “ Eothen” and its 
author receive fitting tribute at the hands 
of James Bryce, who introduces a discus- 
sion of the elements that go to make up 
this permanent book of travel by the hu- 
morous remark: “ Writing a book of trav- 
els is like playing golf: nothing looks so 
easy until you try it." The secret of the 
sustained success of ‘ Eothen”’ Is found to 
be in what the author has teft unsaid rath. 
er than what he has said, and because by 
portraying life instead of things, he has 
made literature and not recorded a mere 
sequence of events and tmpressions. ‘The 
modern essays that the volumes contain 
would alone abundantly exeuse the publica 
tion of the Century Classics. 
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A most charming New England 
Illustrated, Cloth, 
12mo. 


story. 













‘The literary style of the vol- 
ume is excellent.’"—N. Y. Times. | 

‘*A book to be devoured by 
the average girl is ‘Memory 
Street.’ ’—Liv.ing Age. 
fe “One of the best New Eng- 
land stories written in a long 
time.’ —Congregattonalis?. 




















‘*The book is charming in its 
simplicity.’’—S. F. Chronicle, 


Ce Sm we tar gis 


‘*A story of life, without ego- 
tism, so sweetly and tenderly 
told as to play at the heart- 
strings which have not been 
swept on memory’s lyre for 
years.’’—S?. Paul Globe. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 








In offering this book to the 
reading public, the publishers 
have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to all interested 1n 
New England folk lore. It has 
repeatedly been classed with the 
work of such well-known ‘‘ New 
England writers’’ as Miss Wil- 
kins, Miss Jewett and Miss Alice 
Brown. 
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349 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

This story takes up in a most en- | 
tertaining fashion the causes which | 
led to the war with Tripoli, as given | 
in the words of an old sailor, “ the 
captain of No. 8 gun” on board of | 


the old ship Constitution, which took 
part in Commodore Preble’s campaign 
against the pirates. 


! 
The destruction of the Philadelphia \ 
after she had been captured by the | 
Tripolitans, the dreary monotony of 


the blockade, the frequent shifting of 
stations when the wind made a lee 
shore of the Barbary coast, the pur- 
suit and capture of blockade 
the bombardment of Tripoli, and the 
de with the Intrepid, 
which cost the lives of so many brave 
men, are all forth 
took in chief 
war. 


runners, 


perate venture 


set 


the 


by a boy who 


part of that 


events 
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following new books, each 
is of distinctive excellence 


“The Pathfinders of the Revolu- 
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The More Important of Those 
“Which American Authors Have 


Employed. 


In Tuy Sarurpay Review was recently 
printed a collection of German noms-de- 
plume. A list of the pen names of the 
more important American authors will, per- 
haps, be of even greater interest to gur 
readers. The following selection has been 
made fromthe index recently completed 
of The National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography. (James T. White & Co.) 


. Hentz, Caroline L. W. 





Aunt Patty....-+++. 
Anas Todkill... .Cooke, John E. 
Abraham Page...... Holt, J. 8. 
Aquiline Nimblechops... Livingston, 
Arthur Gordon Pyne,.... Poe, EB. A. 





B. 

























Aunt Susan..... «s+eeee Prentiss, Elizabeth P. 
Asa Trenchard,... .. Watterson, Henry. 
Annie Marsh...... Woolson, Constance F, 
Aunt May........+. ....Lathbury, Mary A. 
AGAlE).. 0.0. -ceccess «+++-Reld, Whitelaw. 
Anthony Grumbler .Hoffman, David. 
Arcturus.... .. Ladd, Catherine. 
Alfred Ayres «eee Osmun, T. E. 

) Amelia.... seveeesees Welby, Amelia B. 
Aristides.... .,.........Van Negs, William 

Peter. 

Aristides.... ...... «++. Webster, Noah, 
Algernon, .-Granger, G. 
Adrienne. . . ..Cresswell, Julia A. 
Amelie Rives .. Chanler, Mrs. A. R. 
Artemus Ward........ .-Browne, C. F. 
Aesop, Geo. Washington. Lanigan, Geo. T. 
Aunt Allice.......... ... Graves, Adelia C. 
eee . Barrow, F. E. 
Allen Graham.. Arnold, George. 
Aunt Hattie... . Baker, Mrs. Abijah R. 


Alice G, Alice B. 


Lee..... 


. Haven, 







































A@BOP.... ..eeee0ee0+.-- Blake, Lillie Devereux. 
Adirondack.... ..+++.+..Chittenden, L. D. 
BBRORB.acs seoee Timrod, Henry. 

Amy Lathrop..... »Warner, Anna B., 

Bill Arp Smith, C. H. 
Barnacle........+ .. Barnes, Alfred C, 
Bentley Parker. ..Benjamin, Park. 
ae Sea «+eeeNye, Edgar W. 
Burlington Hawk-Eye- 

Man...... -+.. Burdette, R. J. 
Boscawan.. ... Greene, N. 

Beanuly.... ....- «.+--Abbott Bros. (Austin, 
Lyman, and Benjamin 
Vaughan.) 

Belle Brittan..... ereces Fuller, Hiram. 

Bob. Short ::..scceos +++. Longstreet, Augustus B. 

Barnwell..... + «+++. Roosevelt, Robert B, 

Barry Gray.... ..... Coffin, Robert B. 

Bachelor Bluff.........Bunce, O, B, 

Benj. F. Johnson of 

Boone. ...0 sees o ooo ktiley, J. W. 
Brunswick.... .... ....Gilder, Jeannette L, 
Busybody.... ..+. .....Franklin, Benjamin. 
Clara Morton....esseees Moore, Clara Jessup. 
Callisthenes..... e -Quincy, Josiah, 

Carl Benson.. . Bristed, C. A. 
Camillus...... cocceces- Ames, F, 
Communipaw..... «++++Miles, Pliny. 
Cates  Cabascscne ++++-Bawyer, Frederick Wil- 
liam 
Cartetom..ccce cecececs -Coffin, Charles C. 
COMMING Banc sacevs ..» Dahlgren, Madeleine V. 
Corinne L’ Estrange.....Hartshorne, Henry. 
Caroline omas....... Dorr, Julia C. R, 
Cousin Allee... cccsees Haven, Alice B, 
Charles Egbert Crad- 

De kocne mekekinnys Murfree, Mary N. 
Christopher Crofield...Stowe, Mrs, Harriet B. 
ORG: S2svs -naden«” $969 Hamilton, Alexander. 
Charles Summerfield....Arrington, Alfred W. 
a . Harvey, William H. 





Carlton.... 





-Caldwell, Joseph, 






































Cornelius Littlepage....Cooper, James F. 
Cosmopolite «+++.Dow, Lorenzo 
Christopher Caustick... Fessenden, T. G, 
Curtius...... . +» Webster, Noah, 
Castine...... .. Brooks, Noah, 
DIOR. 60 cape ° +. Diidges, Robert. 
ape Sa Child, Mrs. Maria L. 
DOs cbud -awesia P Adams, Abigail Ss. 
Danbury News Man. alley, J. M. 
Dr. Bushwacker........ Cozzens, Fred. S, 
PE rrr Mulford, Prentice. 
DEEN sevice sccecees Cable, George W. 
Dick Tinto..............Goodrich, Frank B. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. Irving, Washington. 
Ernst Berthold....... -». Robinson, Mrs. Edward. 
Esther Chesney........Dargan, Clara V. 
Eli Perkins........., +» Landon, Melville D, 
) Eleanor Kirk.......... Ames Mrs. K 
Eleanor Putnam..... +-. Vose, Mrs. Harriet 
Bates. 
Epaminondas -Granger, Gideon. 
MRGEID : ones setidetoens Bogart, Elizabcth. 
Eusebius... ...... Prime, E. I 
Edmund Kirke......... Gilmore, James R 
Ethel Lynn... - Beers, E. L. 
Edith May..... oe .. Drinker, Anne. 
Edward Wm. Sydne Tucker, Nathaniel B. 
Klizabeth Wethevrell.... Warner, Susan. 
RS iis nalwe dco ers . Abbott, Jacob. 
Felix Ago......, coves Haldeman, Samuel! S. 
WS BGO. onncttcencnk Catlin, George LL. 
Foxhall. eccce - Beawell, Molly E. 
Fabiu ere esses --+.Dickinson, John. 
Fanny Fern -. Parton, Sarah P 
Fanny Forrester........ Judson, Mrs. Emily 
Chubbuck. 
Fanny J. Crosby....... Van Alstyne, Frances J. 
Fat Contributor.........Griswold, A. M. 
Filia Ecclesiae..... ++». Dorsey. Sarah A. 
PORT sass bocdcucka Ward, Thomas. 
Frank Cooper... -Simms, William G 
Florence...... -.- Osgood, Fran s 
SO ee .. Brooks, J i 
l'rank OP iceccves Herbert, Henry W. 
Florence Percy.... -- Allen, Elizabeth <A. 
Fra Elbertu Hubbard, Elbert. 
ligaro. Clapp, Henry 
Gail H Dodge, M. A 
Gath. Townsend, G. A 
Glar adley, Warren I 




































Grace Greenwood...... Lippineott, Sara J, 
Geoffrey Crayon oT Irving, Washington. 
Geoffrey Thickneck.... Niles, Hezekiah. 
a... Jackson, Helen H, 
Helen B - Ritchie, Mrs. A. C. M. 
Hosea Biglow......sceeee Lowell, James R 
Howadjl ......+6. soeees- Curtis, George William, 
Howard ..cccvcsse ° -Coffin, Roland F. 
Henry Ellen.....ccce.. Hope, Jams BL 
Hezekiah Salem --Freneau, Philip 

Henry Halford.... -Holland, J. G, 
Howard Glyndon........ Searing, Laura C, R. 
Hans Breitrynann........Lelar Charles 

Harry Henderson....... Stowe, Mrs. H. R. 
Hotspur --Walworth, M. T. 

H. Trusta.. ..- Phelps, E. S 

Honorius .. -.Webster, Noah 
Honestus . Austin, Benjamin. 
Hugo Du Bunner, H. C 

Henry Richards ..... - Stoddard, R. H 

ETGION 2c vcccsccvcveseves Whitman, Sarah H, P. 
ik Marvel..............Mitchell, D. G 
FnclinawiR cecvscoccecse Ingereoll, Charles J. 
Irenaeus Prime, Samucl I. 
Isabel shviuonnesae Mowatt, A. C., (Mrs. W 


F. Ritchie.) 
Isabel Leslle...eeseeee++Dorr, Mrs. J..C. R. 













John Paul.... 
Julian Cramer.. 
John Hardy.... 
John Timon.. 
Jack Downing..... 
Jennine Deans... 


«Webb, C. H. 
«Chester, Joseph L, 

. Hayes, LL 

Mitchell, Donald G. 

. Smith, Seba. 

«++. Swisshelm, Mrs. J. G. 
John of Lancaster......Meginness, J. F. 

Jenny June,.............Croly, Mrs. Jane. 
Joaquin Miller..........Miller, C. H. 

John Phoenix...........DLerby, G. H. 
Jonathan Oldstyle...... Irving, Wasfiington. 
Josiah Allen's Wife Holley, Marietta, 

J. 8. of Dale... . Stimson, F. J. 

John Oliver Hobbes.... Craigie,Mrs, Pearl M. T. 
John Osborne.... +++, Sargent, Epes. 
Jonathan Pindar... .. Tucker, St. G. 
John Quod...........-.. Irving, John T., 
JUMIUS ..cecccceeeeeees. Lee, Charles, 
Kate Cleaveland . Reed, Mrs, R. 8. 
Kampa Thorpe..... . Bellamy, Emily W. 
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Kirwan ,..... connen . Murray, N. 
Leila Cameron......... Dubose,Mrs.Catherine A. 
Lancelot Langstaffe.... Paulding, James K. 




















Louise Ellen,...........Moulton, Louise Chandler 
Levi Blodgett.......... Parker, Theodore. 
Leighton ......eeeee0+-+Appleton, Jesse, x 
eS reir osapens .. Thorpe, T. B. 

Louls Barnaval... . de Kay, Charles, 

Mr. Sparrowgrass. .Cozzens, F. 8. 
Massachusettensis ..Sewall, J. 

Martlett .....sceseee ... Davis, Richard B. 
Margery Dean.,........Pitman, Marie J. 
Marion Douglas........ Robinson, Mrs, Annie D. 
Martha Farquharson... Finley, Martha. 

M, Quad....... cocvccss Lewis, C. B, 

Marion Ha . Terhune, Mrs. M. V. 
Mrs. Partington .Shillaber, B. P. 

Matilda ........ seusuess Kirkland, Caroline M. 8. 
DOO a cues caste center em, A. J. 

Minnie Myrtle.. . Piatt, Sarah M. B. 
Memander ....... . Paine, Robert T. 
Madeline Leslie... . Baker, Harriet W. 

Miles O’Reilly..........-Halpin, C. G. 

Mary Orne.......+.+. ...Nichols, M. 8S. G. 
Madeline S. Bridge .De Vere, Mary A. 
Margaret Sidney.. .Lothrop, Mrs. H. 

Mark Twain..... .Clemens, 8. L. 

Mark West....eeeseess -Morris, R. T. 

Mercutio .....ceeeees .. Winter, William 
Matthew White........Alden, William M. 
Melmoth +e.--Tucker, St. G. 






Merlin ... ..Wilder, Alexander, 

















































Nym Crinkle...... «sees Wheeler, A. C. 
Nathaniel Shotwell..... Dodge, Mary M. 
PSO alk s e006 ‘ ...Brooks, J. G 
Ollapod ... Clark, Willis G. 
Orpheus C, Kerr......-- Newell, R. H. 
Orlando ....... secceeeee Hall, James. 
Old Sleuth... cceccccece Halsey, Harlan P. 
Oliver Optic... .+..-Adams, William Taylor. 
Old Cabinet....... .«+--Gilder, Richard W. 
Oliver Oldschool........Sargent, N. 
Oliver Oldstyle......... Paulding, James K, 
Olive Thorne Miller....Miller, Harriet M, 
Octave Thanet........-. French, Alice. 
Peter Quince.........+.- Story, I. 
Peleg Arkwright....... Proudfit, D. L. 
PhOCION ..ccceecreveccs Hamilton, Alexander. 
Pacificus ..cccccccsccs . Hamilton, Alexander. 
Paul Creyton.......+s+. Trowbridge, J. T. 
Petroleum V. Nasby....Locke, D. R. 
Pierrepont ..........---Churech, William Cc. 
Patty Lee. eenecvesec Cary, Alice. 
Pilgrim Pets .. Bird, Robert M. 
Paul Potiphar.......... Curtis, George William. 
Peter Parley.....-.cees Goodrich, 8S. G. 
Peter Pepperbox.. .Fessenden, T. G. 
Pindar ... Irving, William. 
Pearl Rivers Nicholson, Mrs. E, J. 
Paconteur ».e--Poore, Ben. P. 
Penholder .....eeesse0% Eggleston, Edward. 
Perley .ccccccccccvececs Pcore, B. P. 
Philo Pacificus...... -+. Woreester, N 
Philorthos ...-sccecvess Poole, William F. 
PohiutO ...cccevceses .. Wilkie, F. B. 
Penn Shirley.....- .....Clarke, Sarah. 
Pansy ° . Alden, Mrs. Isabella M. 
Porte Crayon.. . Strother, David H 
Q. K. Philander - 
ticks, P. .Thomson, M. 
QUOCTO .seeeeeeeesenees Wilmer, William H. 
Raymond Westbrook... Bishop, W. H 
Redwin ...-Day, Richard FE. 
Richard Ha .Cozzens, Frederick S 
Cefumitta ..ccceeeeeeees Harrison, Constance C. 
Robert Slender........- Freneau, Philip. 
Reginald Reverie..... ..Mellen, G. 
ROY ccccccccvcescececes Willis, N. P. 
Rustic Bard...... Dinsmoor, Robert 
Richard Saunders......- Franklin, Benjamin 
Shaker....-- ee seecves Adams, Frederick W. 
Sherwood Bonner......- McDowell, Katherine 
Sherwood, 
Samuel Smyth Dawes, R. 


Woolsey, Susan C. 





Susan Coolidge 
































Satanella...... seseeces Croly, Jane C. 

Saxe Holme....ceeeeeeee Jackson, Mrs. H. H. (?) 
Seth Pringle...........-Barnard, Charles F 
Stella..... secsecess Lewis, Mrs. E. A. B. 
Stuart Leigh . Clarke, Mary B. 
Sciplo..... ..Hamilton, Alexander. 
Sidney Luska@.....+++-+- Harland, Henry. 
Sophie May Clarke, Rebecea S. 
Spectator... Bartol, Cyrus A. 
Sidney... ..- Seawell, Molly FE. 
Solomon .++- Snelling, William J. 
Sam _ Slick.... ..e+++ Haliburton, Thomas C. 
Squibob, John P. ..» Derby, G. H. 

Stuart Sterne....... ...-Bloede, Gertrude. 
Tribulation Periwinkle.. Alcott, Louisa M. 

T. C. Phocion....---es- Curtis, George T. 
Tom Pepper......+++ . Briggs, C. F 

Timothy Titcomb... - Holland, J. G. 
Timothy Peacock....... Thompson, D. P. 

Ugele Frank..... esee++ Woolworth, Francis C. 
Uncle Esek........++-+-Shaw, H. W 

Uncle Remus......++--. Harris, Joel C 
Vagabondia..... «+. - Burnett, Frances E. 
Virginia Madison....... Putnam, Mra. M. A. B, 





.-.- Lunt, George 








Wesley Brooke.... 

Wrythe...... cevees +++. Weld, Theodore D. 
William Penn.....+.++- Colwell, Stephen. 
Widow Bedott.......-.. Whitcher, F. M 
Will Wildwood........+. Herbert, Henry W 
Xariffa Townsend, M. A 
Yankee... cescses - Thoreau, Henry D. 
ZisKk@..+0 seves © eeecers Cummings, A. J, 


The Life of Henry Gzorge.* 


Henry George has already been placed by 


!a majority of the thinking middle class 
among impracticable reformers. Neverthe- 
less, this life of him will be found an ex- 
ceedingly interesting book—a history of a 
eareer full of struggle, the story of a 
unique character in constant contention 





until past middle life with ill-luck. 
Impatient of school routine and chafing 
under the restrictions of a rather Puritan- 


ical though happy home, he begged his 
father to let him go out to earn his own 
living, and then, at less than fourteen 
years, he began a working life full of dis- 


appointments and failures. At first an er- 
rand boy at $2 a week, then crazy to go to 


sea—full of dreams of the openings to suc- 
cess and wealth to be found in Australia 
—_— 

*THE LIFE OF HENRY GEORGE. By Henry 


12mo. 
$1.50. 


Jr. Illustrated. 
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and of Arablan Night. pictures.of. the land 
of jewels (India) where diamonds could be 
seen as big as doorknobs—he sailed on @ 
vessel bound for Melbourne and Calcutta be- 
fore he had reached sixteen years, but after 
a few months we find in his log such en- 
tries as. this: ‘‘ Would have given anything 
to have been back at breakfast.” 

Disappointed with Melbourne and alike 
with India, he returns to his native city, 
Philadelphia, to be put by his father to 
learn the trade of a printer. Restless to a 
degree, changeful, impatient of reproach, 
and with a profound belief in his ability to 
attain fortune, he started in 1858 for Cali- 
fornia. He was nineteen, short, slight of 
figure, and red-haired. Having no money, 
he shipped as a steward. The vessel bare- 
ly escaped foundering at sea, At length 
he touched land and reached San Francis- 
co. Ah, what visions! But the mines, 
whence gold was being drained by millions, 
were far away. George needed bread, and 
type-setting had to be taken up. Indeed, 
type-setting, through long years, was the 
main employment of the young man. Ev- 
ery scheme to which he set himself for ad- 
vancement above it turned to naught. In 
the land of gold, the battle of life began 
for a time in earnest. 

The efforts he made trying “ prospecting 
claims" at the mines while penniless, en- 
tering journalism by aiming to put decayed 
newspapers on a prosperous footing, when 
he had nothing but energy to sustain them, 
grasping at political success without con- 
stituents, at lecturing without audiences, 
at literature without knowledge of the 
schools, at fighting monopolies rich and 
powerful—like the Central Pacific Railroad 
and the Western Union Telegraph—when he 
had no efficient aid to help him, are simply 
marvelous. All these attemptsi at conquer- 
ing outrageous fortune went against him— 
and the printer's case came in very many 
times to procure him bread. 

Even his lovemaking met. disagreeable 
interference. A worldly minded uncle told 
him plainly to put money in his purse or 
his visits at once. George borrowed 
cash enough to pay the minister, and that 


cease 


very night eloped with the orphan girl, 
who ever afterward was his faithful 
and affectionate helpmate. And yet all 
this striving resulted in vast benefit to 
the Philadelphia printer. His journalism 
made him a student and writer and 
brought him in contact with prominent 
men, who proved his friends when, failing 
in all else, he grappled with the problems 


which have wearied the brains of philoso- 
phers and drained the purses of rash phi- 
lanthropists. The uses of adversity proved 
in the end sweet to Henry George. “‘ Prog- 


ress and Poverty,” which brought him 
world-wide notice and financial comfort, 
grew in large measure out of experiences 
such as these recorded in his diary. 

“I came near starving to death,” he 
says, “‘and at one time came so close to 


it that I think I should have done so but 
for the job of printing a few cards, which 
enabled to purchase a little cornmeal 
In this darkest hour my second child was 
born."" Money must be had. George, ex- 
cited, maddened, strode out in the January 


us 


morning. “‘I walked on and made up my 
mind to get money from the first man 
whose appearance might indicate that he 
had it to give. I stopped a stranger and 
told him I wanted $5. He asked what I 
wanted it for. I told him my wife had 
been confined and I[ had nothing to give 
her to eat. He gave me the money. If he 


had not, I think [ was desperate enough to 


have killed him 
By Heury B. Fuller.* 
The title of Mr. Fuller's book hardly 


rood 


| suggests comedy, and there is in it a 


deal of serious work, yet the prevailir 


1s 


tone is that of light trony, not sufficiently 
humorous to be sad, and whimsical enough 
to provoke a smile. The author has uscd 
his intellectual instrument more delicatcly 
than in any of his previous books. The 
pattern of the plot is somewhat intricate, 


The 
frankly sym- 


but is clearly and definitely presented 
characters and situations are 


bolic. The author brings together a variety 
of labeled types journeying through a 
world of promiscuous disappointments 


toward the City of Happiness. The pil- 
grimage is an actual one, and the pilgrims 
beset by as many adventures 
Christian with in his 
progress. Although, like Mr. Bunyan, 
Fuller has “ used similitudes,’’ his men 
women lifelike, and the 





ire almost 
dangerous 
Mr. 
ind 


world-worn 


as met 


are 











hero of forty seeking to behold the beauties 
| of art and nature with the eyes of a young 
man is a pathetic as well as a ridiculous 
figure. The difficult problem of combining 
} fantasy with realism and a decidedly 
| rious purpose with an. almost sportive 
| style is not met with entire satisfaction to 
the reader, but the defects of the book are 
lost sight of to a very great degree in fol- 
| lowing the thread of psychological truth 
connecting the absurdities with the genuine 
| dramatic interests of the plot. The most 
disconcerting fault is the tendency of the 
| author toward lapses in taste, the more 
noticeable because of the irreproachable 
diction of the graver passages. When the 
gently bred heroine, for example, speaks 
of her supposed rival as “a shameless 
hussy ” and “a pert young chit," it is 
something as though one of the admirably 
trained actresses of the Comédie Francaise 
opened her lips to speak in a vulgar voice. 
The illusion is spoiled We suspect that 
Mr. Fuller has an intention of his own in 
his sudden drops from philosophy to bur- 
lesque—perhaps the intention of revealing 
the buffoon more or less adequately con- 
cealed in every one of us—but he fails to 
impress this interition upon his audience, 
*THE LAST REFUGE By Henry RB. Fuller. 
Boston and New Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, 1900. Price, $1.50. 
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THE SWORD OF 
THE KING 


By RONALD MACDONALD 


HE CRITIC predicted when this book was published that it “is quite 
capable of carving for itself a comfortable position in the world of 


Handsome Cloth Binding, 350 pages. 


MISQUOTATION. 


Some Wise Saws About It and a 
Few Modern Instances. 


What variety of form hovers around and 
accompanies in their travels many familiar 
quotations! Even writers of recognized 
rank occasionally emit a discordant note 
by putting the wrong word here and there. 
S. C. Hall, in his ‘‘ Memories of Great Men 
and Women,” tells how Wordsworth com- 
plained of Scott’s having misquoted from 
his poem, “ Yarrow Revisited"; how he 
took from a bookcase one of the Waverley 
novels, and read: 


The swan upon Saint Mary's Lake 
Floats double; swan and shadow: 


then said, ‘Now, I did not write that; I 
wrote: 


The swan on still Saint Mary's Lake 
Floats double; swan and shadow, 


and it seems that he treated the matter 
with the utmost seriousness. But had he 
followed those brief lines only one step 
further he might have been more than 
serious; for Mr. Hall himself, in narrating 
the incident, does not quote as Words- 
worth wrote. And worst of all for his 
exactness, the quotation is not from “ Yar- 
row Revisited,” but from the tender and 
beautiful conception, “‘ Yarrow Unvisited,” 
written at a distance of twenty-eight years 
from the other. 
In a chapter in Miss Mitford's “ Our Vil- 
lage,’’ she quotes: 
The swans on fair Saint Mary’s Lake 
Float double; swan and shadow. 
It is certainly correct to say swans float, 
and the swan floats; but Miss Mitford had 
lost sight of the context, as had Mr. Hall, 
and besides, to have correctly rounded the 
form of her quotation she should have said 
‘swans and shadows.” But doubtless mem- 
ory induced the ear to refuse that, and one 
mistake, as generally, led to another. It is 
clear that Mr. Hall and Miss Mitford are 
both at fault. They have dissevered the 
lines from their context and have not per- 
ceived the author's purpose. These lines 
are governed by the transitive verb “ let”’ 
in those that precede them, thus: 
Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow; 
The swan on still Saint Mary's Lake 


Float double; swan and shadow! 
We will not see them; will not g0. 
> . 


These instances might serve to point a 
moral; and the grosser offenders of to-day, 
whose mutilated victims lie scattered over 
large tracts of passing literature, especially 
in periodical form, may perhaps count 
themselves in good company when linked 
with illustrious names. But to the judi- 
cious such lapses tend to dim the glory of 
any name. Such malformations arise from 
a lack of appreciation of the essential 
thought of the author, or pure ignorance, 
or simple carelessness, or from an appro- 
priation of it to a present purpose, and its 


fiction.” 


The position ts rapidly being attained. 
The book is a romance of the Seventeenth Century, the scene laid in Eng- 


land at the time of James Il. 


It teems with adventure and hairbreadth 


escapes, and is written in the charming old-fashioned style of the time. 
rhe heroine masquerades as a trooper, and saves her future king by the 


prompt use of her sword. 


duced on the stage. 


“ Ail women must feel grateful for such a por- 
trayal of gracious womanhood.””—E. R. in The | 


New York Times. 


“This young author shows that he has inherited 
much of the art of story-telling which mad: 
the novels of his father (George Macdonald) 
so popu'ar twenty years ago.”—Chbicago Inter- | 


Ocean. 


* For those who like a romantic novel with an his- 
a 


torical twist, here is 


Journal, 


“A brave, loyal lass, who through most. stirring 
adventures preserves a maidenly dignity.”— | 


New York Times. 


“ Full of exciting incident and thrilling adventure.” 


—Altlania Constitution. 


Price $1.50. 


—N. 


heroine.” 


A dramatization of the book will soon be pro- 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT 
| “ The h2roin:’s adventures are miny and stirring.” 
w York Muil and Express. . 


“« It tzems with adven‘ure and hairbreadth 
in al of waich the leading part is borne by the 
—St. Pau! Dispatch. 


Noveity of plot and peculiar charm of Janzuage.” 


escapes, 


—Boston Herald. 


treat.’—New York | 


A decidedly liv:ly tale, 
fashion by the heroin: herself.”—Tve Living 


Age. 
Sold Eberywhere. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


setting in other than its own natural bear- 
ings. 

Verses and phrases float about in a cha- 
otic state in the memory, and when the 
suggestion comes and they spring in sight, 
down they go without reference to their 
relationship, and either a twist becomes 
necessary to the writer’s purpose or a 
wrong word has forged its way in on the 
wings of time, and there it stands, a jarring 
note, a false light, a spurious coin, a per- 
petual offense. The author, and especially 
the poet, cannot treat the matter otherwise 
than seriously. The lines as they stand in 
Wordsworth brook no change. To touch 
is to blemish them. The scene is described 
as if the eye rested upon it. In Scott's 
form and Miss Mitford's we feel there is 
something wanting; that which gives the 
picture its vividness of detail—the stillness 
—is left out. Such quotations are not in- 
teresting. 

While we write our eye rests upon a 
glaringly incorrect quotation from the same 
great poet, in the current number of a 
weekly magazine of reputation and con- 
siderable length of days. And, unfortunate- 
ly it is in the columns that are fathered 
by the editor. He writes, within quotation 
marks, 

“ Of old unhappy days, 
And battles long ago.” 

“Who that’s but an editor, fair, sober, 
wise,” would so desecrate the form of 
“The Solitary Reaper,’ and rob of their 
charm one of Wordsworth’s most consum- 
mate passages? Such things are a slander 
of the muse, an offense to literature. The 
writer who would play fast and loose with 
the offspring of the poet’s brain, and 


hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 


When such a writer would quote from 
the poets, ‘let him hush.” 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


Every one quotes; the child its mother; 
the boy his schoolmaster; the man his 
friend. Families and communities have their 
derived maxims. A writer has recently 
pointed out a resemblance in this between 
Sam Weller and the author of “ The Anat- 
omy of Melancholy.” For Sam was a mas- 
ter of the art, and Burton swims in a sea 
of quotation. These masters do not make 
mistakes. 

The father of essayists, as he moves 
among his books in his round tower in the 
Chateau de Montaigne, restless in thought 
as a bee among flowers, takes copiously 
from every source to confirm his own fan- 
cies, sometimes so piling up his extracts 
that the thought is not only sown, but, as 
it were, watered, and grows. His quota- 
tions are ever so ready and apt that they 
add. charm to charm—Horace and Mon- 
taigne conjoined for mutual adornment; 


and.he freely discloses himself upon that 
practice as upon every other habit of his 
life. He did not name his authors, be- 
cause, for one thing, he wanted the critics 
to rate them when they thought they were 
rating him; but his editors have done that 
for him, and there they lie tossed over his 
pages, over two hundred from his beloved 
Plutarch, and scarcely fewer from Cicero, 
and his equally beloved Seneca, and to a 
lesser extent from all the learned names of 
antiquity. He has so transplanted them 
that they are as if native of the soil, and 
spring out of his mind twined with his own 
thoughts, as the rose with the woodbine, 
theirs and his kissing each other. 

To what splendid purpose does Bacon use 
quotations; each one fastened ‘‘as a nail 
in a sure place!" Like Mr. Weller, he 
names his author. Sam says: ‘“‘ Away with 
melancholy, as the little boy said when 
his schoolmissis died.’’ Bacon says: 
‘And therefore Montaigne saith prettily,” 
“As Virgil saith,” “‘ For Solon saith well 
to Croesus.”’ 

Among the great writers who are nearer 
to our own time, no one is superior in this 
art to Lamb and Hazlitt. They make the 
borrowed phrase slide into their own with 
the ease and grace of nature, They strike 
hands with the author, and become part- 
ners in his thought. Neither habitually 
calls him by his name. When either does 
there is a literary reason for it. Their pur- 
pose is so clear that with them exactness is 
a necessity, they appraise the value of 
each word, Lamb is more full of allusion 
and Hghts up his pages with the sayings 
and doings of his acquaintances, or of the 
creatures of his fancy, as well as from the 
great lamps of literature. But when the 
line comes from one of his favorite auth- 
ors, it is with consummate fitness and irre- 
sistible beauty. Hazlitt generally takes up 
a phrase that fits to a hair's-breadth, and 
has a condensed force he feels himself in- 
capable of, weaves it with his own, or 
rounds his sentence with it, and passes on. 
Take from one page on Byron in his lect- 
ures on the English poets: ‘‘ He chooses 
elements and agents congenial to his mind, 
the dark and glittering ocean, the frail bark 
hurrying before the storm, pirates and 
men that ‘house on the wild sea with wild 
usages.’"’ Again, ‘He who wishes for ‘a 
curse to kill with,’ may find it in Lord By- 
ron’'s writings.” And again, speaking of 
Byron's writings on Napoleon: “ The man 
he writes of does not rise or fall with cir- 
cumstances, but ‘looks on tempests and is 
never shaken." And yet again, on the 
same page, eight lines from Shakespeare, 
of aptest application. When the beauty 
and charm of a perfect art in quotation are 
more generally felt we may not so fre- 
quently as now trace the prints of so man) 
lame ducks in Mterature. 

Space and the dispesition fail us to name 
the books and magazines of the best rank 


Highly dramatic, 
ceived and strongly told *’—Coicazo Interior. 


clean, healthy, well con- 


Vigorously conceived and worked out with mas- 
terly skill.’—Bosfon Morning Star. 


told in a sprightly 


Published by 





in which we have noted misquotations of 
astonishing grossness; but conditions may 
perhaps induce the disposition and the 
space, At present there only remains to be 
added: 
“If there’s a hole in a’ 
I rede you tent it; 
A chield’s amang you takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll prent it.” 
A. BLACKWOOD. 


your coats, 


Famous British Dwellings.* 

Many of those who read ‘‘ Famous Homes 
of Great Britain and Their Stories” felt 
that the work was incomplete, although in 
it were described what were undoubtedly 
the more famous homes. The work, how- 
ever, became popular with just that publie 
which might be expected to be appealed to 
through a work of literary and photo- 
graphic art containing a record of famous 
British dwellings that for many reasons 
was worthy of preservation. This book has 
now its much-needed sequel, printed in the 
same large type, pictured in the same beau-~ 
tiful manner, and bound in a design simi- 
lar to that of its predecessor. 

The features which characterized the 
subject matter of the first book are just as 
evident in the second. Whenever possible, 
the *‘ Homes" have been described by their 
present owners or by some member of the 
family with literary and antiquarian taste. 
When this was impracticable, the authors 
have been chosen from among experts, who, 
besides having as a most valuable qualifica- 
tion for their work a special knowledge of 
the subject, have been able to make valhu- 
able comparisons with other architectural 
monuments, 

These papers first appeared in The Pall 
Mal Magazine, and the editor of that pe- 
riodical, Lord Frederic Hamilton, has writ- 
ten an introduction to the second volume, 
in which he says: 

The houses selected for description in this 
series are admirably representative. Cote- 
hele, Levens, and Compton Winyates are 
manor houses—that is, buildings of com- 
paratively modest dimensions. built and 
pear intended for dwelling houses, 
ilamis and Naworth are feudal castles 
built for defense, but have been converted 
into residences. Knole and Rufford are ex- 
cellent examples of monastic and ecclesias- 
tical buildings adapted to domestic use; 
while Blickling, Longleat, and Wilton are 
stately palaces built at a time when it was 
considered proper for a great nobleman to 
surround himself with some degree of mag- 
nificence. 

Among the authors who have contributed 
to the volume before us are Lord Sackville, 
A. H. Malan, Lady Glamis, Mrs. Bagot, 
Lady Ernestine Edgcumbe, the Countess of 
Pembroke, Lord Savile, and Miss Alice Dry- 
den. The work is beautifully illustrated 
with nearly 200 reproductions of photo- 
graphs in finely finished half-tones. The 
rontispiece is a photogravure of Compton 
Winyates from the southeast. 


*MORB FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THETR STORIBS. Bdited by A. HL 
Malan, New York an@ Lenden; G. P. Pul- 
nam s 
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TYPE VERSUS TONGUE 
Tics. 

In the campaign for the, Presidency 
just closed one of the most noteworthy 
features was the absence of the usual 
speeches of the leading men on each side, 
together with the prevalence of printed 
argument in the newspapers and in what 
is known at the headquarters-as “ liter- 
ature.” The absence of speeches from 
men in public life was particularly strik~ 
ing. On the Democratic side Mr. Bryan 
himself did practically all the talking. 
On the Republican side Mr. 
took a part correspondingly prominent, 
and, with the exception of Senator Han- 
na, was the only speaker whose part was 
prominent at all. With all due respect 
to the two gentlemen last named, no one 
would think of selecting them as the best 
debaters on their side. There were a 
half dozen in the field in 1896 who would 
easily outrank them. They and Mr. 
Bryan may be said to have “ made the 
fight.” so far as public discussion from 
the platform Only 
really considerable speeches, judged by 
the standard of former times, were made 
in the four months of the canvass, that 
of Mr. Schurz at its opening and that of 
Secretary Root near its close. 


IN POLI- 


Roosevelt 


is concerned. two 


Singularly 
enough, the first was not made directly 
in the interest of the speaker's candidate, 
but took the form of the observations of 
a disinterested though rather heated ob- 
server, while delivered 
in the little town of Canton, 
a visit to Mr. McKinley, 
and had its influence as 


the second was 


to a relatively 
small audience, 
printed, not as spoken. 

In their effect on the public mind the 
speeches of this campaign 
were intended to be, quite different from 
those to which we have 


were, and 
been accustomed 
They 
attempt 


fn previous Presidential contests. 
all Little 
the complete 


nearly short. 
at 


presentation of the issues of the election 


were 


was made and orderly 
with the purpose of convincing the intel- 
The appeal was rather 
to say the 


There was also a 


ligent judgment 
to the sentiments, 
both sides. 
great deal of interruption of 
the 


of taunts 


not pas- 


* sions, on 
the speak- 
ers and of rough-and-tumble inter- 
change 
nying 


not much 


accompa- 
Probably 
that 
and stimulate 


interruption. there is 


risk in assuming such 


speeches serve to arouse 
on the side of the orator 


to the 


those already 


rather than persuade hostile or 


case they not real 


ent ft 


impartial. In any are 


discussion, they are a very differ orm 


of intellectual exercise. 
There 
real discussion in the 


deal 


but it was 


was, however, a great 
canvass, 
carried on in print, mostly in the news- 
papers. 
the 
though they 
It 


spondents 


the 
were extraordinarily 


editorial writers of papers, 


active. 
was largely contributed 
We 


in many years in which this form of dis- 


by corre- 


do not recall a canvass 
and it 


and fair. It 


cussion was so general, was cu- 


riously intelligent seemed 


that the journalists by profession recog- 
nized that there were involved a good 
many questions both novel aryl impor- 
tant, and welcsmed expressions on them 


from their readers. Certainly Tur 
did 


some 


so, and possibly its had 


country. 


example 
influence throughout the 
due to this participa- 
the 


unusually 


One result, partly 


tion of the public, was that 


paper discussion was free 
from bitterness and mere abuse and ridi- 
The 


marked 


cule. campaign was, as was re- 


by a distinguished statesman, 
but we think that it 
because it 
of the 
and unwelcome task of balancing some- 
on each 
a process difficult for all and tIm- 
But it is a healthful 
process, and tends much more to the de- 


velopment of mental fibre 


“ distressing,”’ was 
the 


unaccustomed 


largely so imposed on 


minds voters the 
what considerations 
side, 
possible for some. 


complex 


than enthusi- 
astic following of strong impulse or 
ef simple and easy judgment. On the 


even 


Ohio, during | 


of | 


It was by no means confined to | 


TIMES 


news- 


roe then by open saps and 


latter was pabareienies to the former. 
With the steady extension of our popu- 
lation and the increasing difficulty of 
reaching a large proportion of them by 
speech, the change is likely to be pro- 


ae 


gressive. 


LITERARY GUIDE BOOKS. 

Why should not a guide book be good 
reading—" literary ” reading? There does 
not seem to be any reason in the nature 
of things. Travelers for pleasure, ‘ pict- 
uresque tourists,” are supposed to be 
reading people. And, moreover, a guide 
book, in the literary sense, would be use- 
ful and attractive, not only to readers 
actually engaged in touring, but also to 
readers “who have been there” and to 
The dry 
one would 


others who “still would go.” 
bones of Baedeker might, 
imagine, be made to live. However it 
may be with Baedeker in general, it is 
certain that in some of his books he has 
forgotten to cater to the needs of the 
picturesque tourist as well as that task 
was done by Murray. Of course the 
practicalities are to be looked at also, 
and so guide books need frequent re- 
vision. Readers* will recall Thackeray's 
whimsical commiseration of “ Murray's 
men" who had to eat bad dinners and 
give their bodies to be bitten in too pop- 
| %lous beds in order to warn the gentle 
buyer against the hostelries in which 
those horrors were to be apprehended. 
Ford's “ Handbook of Spain" remains 
the typical example of a literary guide 
look. The facts that it has been revised 
of recognition, and that it 
very difficult to procure in its original 


out is now 
go to show that it was not a prac- 
guide book any than “ The 
the Lake,” believe 
in a bflious moment called “a 
book to Scot- 
Harold,” which 
like guide to 


form, 
ticai more 


Lady of which we 


Carlyle, - 
rhymed traveler's guide 
* Childe 


described 


land,” or than 


has been as a 
Europe. 

The traveling 
just now 
This year has appeared, 
Mr. Percy Dearmer’s 
Byways of Normandy,” 
of the useful with the “sweet,” very 
prettily illustrated by Mr. Pennell. And 
* Little 
with illustrations from 


and reading public is 


peculiarly blessed in this way. 
for 





example, 
“Highways and 


a clever mixture 


now comes Mr. Henry James's 


Tour in France,” 
the same competent hand. 

The text, without the illustrations, has 
| been before the 


| publics for sixteen years. 


and 
Mr. 
opposed to the illus- 


traveling reading 
James is, 
in a general way, 
| tration of his works, and has been known 
to dec} that good prose needs no bush, 


so thickly 


lare 
and that the magazines were 
with 


much 


planted shrubbery because 


wasn't in them to read. But, 
| 


| the preface to the present edition tells, 
this book 
} ten up to illustrations which did not ma- 
| tertalize, first 
Atlantic. 


possibly because it 


ap 


Now, 





| peared in the unplanted 
the 
they 


they 


| at any rate, 
| 
to say that 


that 


Mr. 


capital 


Pennell's is to 
sketches 
that 


book a 


are 
| say 
| travel 
Mr. 


are 


another medium than of 


They 
practical guide 


in 
even make the 
book, 


James. 


j more and that it is 
| 
| tify, among others the 
| The 
| 

and dinners are as clear and in their 
of 


Naturally, 


present reviewer. 


author's “impressions” of 


|} a8 valuable as his 
} 


teaus 


impressions cha- 


and cathedrals. they 


need some bringing down to date, though 


less in the heart of France than in more 


| mobile countries. The modern 


| does not find the 
{ in the Hotel de l'Univers at 
example, affecting 


| James found it in 1884. 


Tours, 
in 1900 
But the 
book, set forth with literary 
art. The 
fouraine will find it worth 


sO as 


book is 
still a guide 


| and now also with pictorial 





} 

tourist in the " 
i packing, even in the most restricted kit. 
, And it 


| ing 


is also very well worth the hav- 


and reading and looking over by 


those who have been in the Touraine and 


| together constitute a public which ought 


| to satisfy the most exacting publisher. 


HISTORY IN NOVELS, 


the of novels 
be 
sarily 
flesh, for 
of history be 
an absorbing part in the 
The 


will wander backward to the his- 


of making historical 


‘there seems to be no end. It cannot 
added that 
conducive 
itself 


to play 


} this process is neces 


to weariness of the 


in the element 





may 
made 


construction of a novel. mind, how- 


i ever, 


there | 


as | 


was in the first instance writ- | 


illustrations appear, and | 


of | 


a practical guide book travelers can tes- | 


beds | 


Way | 


tourist | 
are * gardless 
geniality of the people | _, 

| pleasure 
for | 


Mr. | 


| 
| by those who hope to go. All these classes | 


school and dies in some natural: ayec- 
ulation as to whether that type or the 
present one is the better. At first sight 
the reader will be inclined toward sur- 
prise at our institution of any compari- 
son between them. But let him recall 
the apparently careful studies of the per- 
sons of the European Courts made by 
the industrious German novelist. These 
had at least the merit of historical dig- 
nity and verisimilitude. They agreed 
with some of the views expressed by his- 
torians, 


But the novels themselves, with their 
laborious effort to force the bare facts of 
history to mold themselves into romantic 
form, were unsuccessful and often made 
but wearisome reading. On the other 
hand the modern historical novel, the ro- 
mance of the Cyrus Townsend Brady 
and Weir Mitchell varieties, strives less 
to tell the facts of history in romantic 
manner than to give vivid and lifelike 
studies of the manners and people of a 
time. These novels seek to recreate the 
atmosphere of a period, not its incidents, 
nor even its leading personages. This 
is the true historical novel, the study of 
the inner nature of an epoch, 

But unfortunately the moderns are not 
always content. to adhere to their own 
method and ¢hey occasionally “ throw 
in,” as it were, a sketch of some one as 
to whom it were easy to ascertain the 
truth. These sketches are not always 
distinguished by Certainly a 
good instance is the appearance of John 
Paul Mr. Winston Churchill's 
* Richard Carvel,” 
the father of our 
the 
misleading, 


veracity. 


Jones in 
can, 
reader in a light en- 
and this light 
caricature 


come before 


tirely is in- 
tensifled the ridiculous 

which be found In the 
version of the story now on exhibition 
at the Empire Theatre. Such 
ture will reach thousands of persons who 
will never take 
real history of Paul Jones, 
be ready to accept as facts the cowardly 


by 
is to dramatic 
a carica- 


the trouble to read the 
and they will 


assaults on his memory which our dear 


brethren across the sea are so fond of 
making. 

tut in spite of such shortcomings the 
plan of modern historical 
infinitely better than that of the Miihl- 
bach and the reproduction of the 
underlying thought and feeling of a pe- 


the 


the novel is 


sort, 
riod is far more instructive than 
narration of its doings in a garbled form. 
How long 
will maintain its popularity it is impos- 
but 
said with some confidence, and it is that 
long of these books 
to truth in their ground plan and 


the present historical novel 


sib to predict, one thing may be 


so as the writers 


adhere 


the reproduction of famous personages 
they 
element of vitality. 


will produce works having a strong 


ARE BETTER-MADE BOOKS APPRE. 
CIATED? 
bWew York 
stioned whether 
ated 
artistic 
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the 


nse 


A well-known publisher 


other day que or not 
the 
perfection 
details of the 
of the best 
question of 


editions, 


general public apprecié imme 
toward 
the 
commercial issues 
The 
small limited 
like the 
William 
title page, 
Gibbs-Channing 
beautiful Arnold 
‘The Complete 
does not affect the 
that such books 


for 


advance 
all 


nary 


} in mechanical ordi- 
pub- 
houses 
the 
books, 
Mr. 
their 


lishing 
of 


pensive 


apprecia- 
tion 
charming issues 
Andrews's 
Mr. 8S. P. 
Washington,’ 
Wood 
Angler 
subject, 


which bear Loring 


name on or 


Avery's ™ 
the 


of 


Bibliogra- 
is- 


or 
phy 


sued, 


just 
for 
reason are 
the 
few who it 
to the fullest 
niceties of typography, 
both 


prepared, re- 


of benefit and 


of 


expense, 
the 
appreciate 

little 
tone 


certain 
all 


is 
extent 
the 
ink, 


will 
the 
and of paper amd 
the 


or illustration, 


the pro- 
dec- 
every 
element made to 
the books. 

publisher of whom we sp« 
that long 
all little ways 


mechanical 


use of 


fact, 


portion of margins, proper 


| oration and, in 
artistic 


into 


which can be 


enter preparation of 
The 
;} to a known as 


has been 


the 


firm 


pioneers in in 


both the and artistic appear- 


been 
that 


have 
odd 


house 


book 
little 
particular 


the ordinary 


i fluenced. It is 


ance of 


just a the 


| books of tbis are easily 
into two cl 

bad—spe 
of 
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-particularly 
“aking 


manuf: 


| divisible good 


extremely always 
the sta 

sibly !t is 
1 is worth while, 
to is 


and 


point thei: cture, 
ther it 
them at 


trimmed 


feeling to whe 
h leads 
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times 


ue books with mar 
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which should go tar to handicap the sale 
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There is detail of 


which this firm alwa 


volume. 


one boakmaking, how- 





| ever, ys carefully ob 


The famous Amerl- | 
navy, is made to | 


| both the maker 


do not permit themselves to go too far in } 


} ing 


} only 


made | 





} shall 


| preciative 


or e@X- | 


| buyers of a 


the | 


| upon 


' one 
quality 


| strangely 


| every 


| whole, 
ak belongs | 


which | 


in- | 


; while 


from ; the 


backs, said to be scouungiteheds by the ald 
of a peculiar paste, so that their: tssues, 
large or small, may always be depended 
upon to open nicely—to lie open upon 
the table without injury to the volume, 
and consequently always to retain their 
shape. 

There are many small details which go to 
the making of good books that constantly 
occupy the attention of the best bookmak- 
ers. The publisher above referred to tells 
us that his people are constantly engaged 
in experiments as to the selection of paper 
which will not disintegrate, and also in the 
selection and preparation of cloth which 
will be attractive in itself and at the saine 
time so dyed and prepared as to stand all 
reasonable wear and tear, and, above all, 
successfully pass the ordeal of dampness, 
one of the greatest enemies of books—an 
enemy lying in wait in most houses during 
some portion of the year. 

That this question of covering is most 
important is shown by the fact that an 
extremely handsome book in two volumes, 
issued by another publisher this Fall, whose 
cover decorations are strikingly good, is yet 
so bedly prepared that one’s fingers actually 
ly stick to its cloth upon the merest han- 
ding 

The law of supply and demand so thor- 
oughly governs all business ventures that 
the very fact that approximately all pub- 
lishers are paying a_ steadily increased 
amount of atention to the mechanical de- 
tails which go to make beautiful and last- 
ins books would seem to prove a constart- 
ly growing knowledge and apmcciation on 
the part of the book-buying public. 

That the demand for beauty In a book's 
typography 
most 


and general appearance: is al- 
universal can be 
shelves of good bookshop; 
look their 
It will hardly be necessary to look 


tested by a glance 


over the any 


or let readers over own col- 


lections. 


| at the dates on the title pages of books to 


feel sure that the best specimens are those 


of later years. It is also true that among 
these books of the last decade will be found 
specimens of bookmaking in the most glar- 
ingly bad taste as to typography, paper, 
illustrations, so-called decorations, and cover 
designs. be 
the step toward the evolution of bet- 
ter things s in which 


of the book 


But this condition may realiy 
first 
an educational proce 
and the 
equal 


buyer 
may have an share. 

As we 
effected 


years, 


speak of the 
the 


great improvements 
during past ten twenty 
of date 
delightful issues of 
back the 
or, in America, 
& Field 


the 


or 


charming books an earlier 


come to our mind—the 
the Chiswick Press 
first quarter of the century; 
the attractive old Ticknor 
in the of 
these w other 
ception 


as far as 
issues, 
but 
the ex- 


middle 
a fe 
not 


days century; 


and issues were 


and the rule; while a glance 


over good 
will the 
tinism of most of 


collection 
gliness, the Philis- 
books of the 


any representative 


show extreme u 
the 
and eighties. 

general 
of knowledge, 


sixties, 

seventies, 
That the 

well 


level of good taste, as 
the 


, is shown 


as has arisen, on 


part of both public and publisher 


by the increase in good private or semi- 


private presses and the constantly increas- 
lavished 
The publishers who have 

are de 
the 


presswork; 


care upon ordinary commer- 


cial issues. their 


own presses voting much attention 


both 
while 


towerd raising Standard of their 


typography and others 


have no such facilities of their 
the 
pay 
of the 


who own— 
-not 


selection 


often result of deliberate choice- 


much attention to the 


press'from which certain volumes 


appear, but their recognition of ap- 


of at 
by 


Im- 


knowledge on 
the 
publisher puts the 


the part 
least a 


the zact 


portion 


tnat 


of public is shown 
such 
print of the 


press in a prominent position. 


That both the bookmakers 
ago 
influences tending towa 


and the booke- 
in 
rd 
of 
at least 


be 


short time were sadly 
need of educative 
better result 
books 


a few 


irtistic in the preparation 
was long ago recognized by 

Whatever 
William 


Kelmscott 


veriticism 
Morris 
Press, it is 


may made 
the 
safe 


tory of modern printing h 


and work of the 


to say thet 
never in the his 


is 


man exercised so important and 


effect 
thrown 


so 


ubtle a sway—an influence whose 
like that of a 
Not only 


sper 


is 
stone 
the 


volumes 


into 
the water. 
books 


are Kelmscott 


perfect imens of where 
detall is 
but 


erting an 


blended into one harmo: 
Morris’ 


tious 
lifework is now ex- 


those 


s even his name— 


influence over even to 


whom his results 
be 


perhap 


may absolutely unknown. 
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Society 
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standard of ‘:; 
of 
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much 


andl part alo wis 


atts, as 
for their work 


whom is 


to cccide 
pubiish- 
the intelligent approval 


1erefore, safe 


f the best 


ers will meet with 





of at least a portion of the bookbuying pub- | ail have some queer opinions, and it hap- 


lic, and that even the glaringly bad ex- 
amples of modern bookmaking may be an 
etfort on the part of inartistic publishers 
to mect the demands of a pubiic to whom 
better made books would fail to appeal. 
This phase bookmaking may 
leac. both maker and purchaser to an ap- 
The only por- 


latter of 
preciation of better things. 
tion of publishers and bookbuyers who are 
hepeless who remain satisfied 
with the Philistinism of the past, and abso- 
lutely indifferent to the machanical details 
of Zetter, sure- 
ly, steps in the wrong direction, if repre- 
sentative of a desire for improvement, than 
s indifference which tacitly says, 
whatever is, 


are those 


a volume's manufacture. 


the careless 
is best. 


IN THE HALL OF 
FAME. 


PRECEDENCE 


omissions 
Hall 
of Fame settles down, and we slowly ad- 


the 


names for 


As 
and 


regarding 
inclusions of the 


discussion 


the 


just ourselves to the-list adopted, the order 
of Shall 
arrangement to 
to 
clarify our judgment comparative 
The likely 
interpret the order as an expression of the 


asks attention. 
of 


votes received by 


precedence 
names according 
allowed 
of 


indeed, 


each be 
and 
merits? future, is to 
present generation's deliberate preferer _e, 
and one who attempts henceforth to change 
or criticise that order may be called upon 
to give The of 
proof will rest upon him. 

Frankly, 
for 


as it 


strong reasons. burden 


our assumption or equipment 


such critical analysis is not as 
will look. 
tion the order of precedence, but if we do 
taking a liberty about which the 
may more diffident, and one 
that promises soon to be forgotten of us. 
And all, the that 


as jury does represent the best scholarship 


Perhaps we dare to ques- 


we are 


future be 


after committee acted 


and highest intelligence of the country, and 


a culture that in the aggregate is very 


broad; and they did hold themselves to a | 


and impartial in 
of names any body of 
There has been no hint that 
was insincere. The future 
than of 
list 
if 


our day. 


high standard were as 
the 
men could be. 
a 
may 


us like 


selecting as 


single vote 
some 
the 


as 


nearly right 
admit in 
according the order names, 
that the of 
We should, therefore, approach this clas- 


be more 


to interpreting 
to of 
indicated judgment 
sification of services with at least respect. 

In the field of Hterature an arrangement 
of names in order of meriit is so important 
that it 1s not novel; but it has never before 
been made for the United States with such 
a semblance of authority. Most great men 
of the last hundred years have done some 
writing, and we may belleve that Franklin 
with 04 
ively, were the better men 
ing: but their places. in the 
without 
man chosen for the Hall of 
He had 87 votes. 


and Grant, and 92 votes, respect- 
for their writ- 
list were given 
The first 


Fame because 


thought for literature. 
of his pen was Emerson. 
Tien came Longfellow with 55, Irving with 
83, Hawthorne 
49, in the original balloting 
that 
and it is worth noting that the 
cover the field. 
greatest American in detters 
Longfellow comes next to him, 
behind Irving, these 
Eryant is little more than half 

It 

It 
and 


with 73, with 
all 


literature, 


and Bryant 
Those are 
were chosen to represent 
five names 
is the 


the vote. 


whole Emerson 
by 
Hawthorne 
four 


trails standing 


close, while 
the man that Emerson is judged to be. 
is the New England group, plus Irving. 
coterie of such 
thought that 


seem natural products of an American en- 


is a gentle voice 


dreamy its members do not 


vironment. Longfellow comes nearest to 


ability to speak for us all, as near as poets 
»ven he speaks for the Amesican 
for the domesticity of our life, and 


come; but 
home, 
rot for its obvious strain, Its eagerness and 
Irving 
dreamed. full of 
mysticism and mental study, and Bryant's 
is austere. But these we pick 
They the rest 
ef us; and we, even we Americans, 
modest enotugh think that therefore 
they are better than we and to choose their 
work as the highest type of our literary ef- 
fort. We acknowledge that the 
pressure of our daily life is not fitted for 
the glowing summit of Parnassus. 

The judgment Would criti- 
cise it? The detail of the balloting shows 
eurious individual 
us. The President of Syracuse University 
did not vote for Emerson, the President of 
Dartmouth did vote the 
President of Allegheny College declined to 
vote for Longfellow, and President Hadley 
of Yale was one of four college Presidents 
whose vote did not include Huwthorne. 
The Chief Justices did not vote freely for 
any of the selected authors; but they gave 
a heavy vote to Edgar Allan Poe, whom 
the critics across the sea declare to have 
had beyond shadow of question the divine 
spark of genius. But Poe fell behind with 
the college Presidents; and the Chief Jus- 
tices defeated James Fenimore’ Cooper, 
who had a majority with the former. 
Analysis.of the votes reveals strange jJudg- 
ments thet sadly shake one’s faith; but we 


push. Emerson was a dreamer 


Hawthorne's stories are 
men 
like 


verse 


out and exalt. are not 
are 


to 


rush and 


stands. we 


preferences to support 


not for Irving, 


| Village 
the | 


the | 
fix | 


af i a LE 
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pens in the total vote of the jury, as in a 
popular judgment, that idiosyncrasies are 
swallowed up or balance one another. The 
final verdict is the algebraic sum of many 
valuations, and it has a weight that a sin- 
gle appraisement could not command. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S FATHER. 


The death of Thomas Arnold in Dublin a 


few days ago, where he had gone with 


returning to England, recalls the fact that 
his Life,”’ is- 
sued by this old man of seventy-seven, only 


assages in a Wandering 
out a few months ago, gives a very attract- 
ive picture of a son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
who has never been so well-known as his 
Matthew. The 
characteristic, 
the auto- 
the 
interesting 


more famous brother, 
brothers had 
that the letters of the one 
biography of the 


charm of character, 


one common 
and 
other reveal 


the 


same 


same 


} personality. 


Soleham, a 
Dr. Arnold 
In 1828, 
family removed to Rugby, where Dr. Ar- 
elected Head Master 
| The book gives the most charming pictures 
of the Rugby life, Dr. 


Thomas Arnold was born at 
where 


1828. 


near London, 


had private pupils, in 
nold had just been 


Arnold joining in 





bold | 


|} all the family games, while their holidays 


} : , . 
i spent in Westmoreland were notable for 


the long mountain walks, in which 
joined. The Fox Horn days—the Westmore- 
| land property Wordsworth had assisted Dr. 

Arnold the 


hap- 
| plest of this 


in securing—was 

all those 
dering life. The intimate 
| included Wordsworth, Southey, Wilson of 


while one 


among 


recorded in wan- 


family friends 
| Blleray, and Hartley Coleridge, 
of the intimate Rugby friendships 
that with the Stanley family. 
Arnold 
friends in his Oxford days, and after taking 
| his degree in 1845, read law for a time tn 


was 


Thomas made many intimate 


But this was soon abandoned, and 
to New Zealand, to 


London. 
his life shifts now now 


the devoting himself to 
school Mr. 
Julia Sorrell, the granddaughter of a for- 


of the in Hobart 


family bent by 


inspection. Arnold married 


mer Governor colony, 
Town in 1850. 
In 1856, Mr. 


Roman 


Arnold 
Church, 


January, was re- 
into the and 
his family returned to England. His 
nection with Cardinal Newman, then rector 
of the Catholic at Dublin, 
gan at once, Arnold following the latter to 
the Oratory in 3irmingham. In_ 1864, 
Thomas Arnold drifted 
liberalism in religious it 


sulted in his leaving the Oratory and set- 


ceived with 


con- 


University be- 


so perilously near 


matters that re- 
tling at Oxford in 1865, where he remained 
|} until 1888, examining lecturing both 
|} at Oxford and at the Royal University of 
freland. 

Arnold, 
1888, 
with Cardinal Newman, their relations con- 
tinuing until the latter's death. Mr. Ar- 
nold’s life, as revealed in the ‘“ Passages,” 
| will be found of particular interest, both 
} from his wanderings, his many friendships, 
his with the Cardinal, 
and his varied religious experiences. Quite 
apart from the fact that it is the life his- 
Arnold's son, Matthew Arnold's 


and 


death of his wife In 


connected 


the 
more became closely 


after 


once 


connection great 


tory of Dr 
| brother, and Mrs. Humphry Ward's father, 


the book is well worth reading 


THE WEEK IN ART. 

The art season grows animated 
every week and the past seven days have 
brought a number of interesting incidents 
and events. There have been several smal! 
exhibitions opened, notably one at the Kep- 
| pel Galleries of paintings by Andreas An- 
| dersen and of drawings and sculpture by 
Hendrick Christian Andersen. There will 
open at the Macbeth Gallery on Monday a 
small exhibition of pictures by the well- 
known woman artist, Mrs. Rosnia Emmet 
Sherwood. At the Wunderlich Gallery there 
is at present an especially good display of 
recent etchings by French and Dutch art- 
and the Berlin Photographic Gallery 
about to show two new publications— 
portfolios, one containing fifteen photograv- 
ures directly after the originals of master- 
pieces in Grosvenor House, London, and 
another with twenty-seven photogravures 
of the same number of masterpieces of the 
French scheol of the eighteenth century in 
the collection of the German Emperor. 

°,* 


more 


ists, 


is 





The American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers will hoid its second annual exhibition 
at the Knoedler Galleries Feb. 2 to 16, in- 
clusive. All work intended for the exhibi- 
tion must be delivered between the hours 
of 8:30 A. M. and noon on Monday, Jan. 2s, 
at the Artists’ Packing and Shipping Com- 
pany, 130 West Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York. The jury of selection is composed 
of W. J. Baer, Lydia F. Emmet, Laura E. 
Hills, l. A. Josephi, John A. MacDougall, 
and W. J. Whittemore. W. J. Baer and W. 
J. Whittemore compose the hanging com- 


mittee. 
*,°* 


The exhibition of the engravings of the 
late Ferdinand Gaillard at the Grolier Club 
promises to be one of the most popular that 
the club has ever held. It is universally 
conceded that Gaillard is the most remark- 
able reproductive engraver that not only 
France but the world has ever had. Had 
he devoled himself more to original work 


| successful 


| masters. 
Cardifial Newman a few years since, never | 


two | 


| the attention of all art lovers. 


|} an 


the | 


he | 


Sydney, Melbourne, or Tasmania, following } 


} nary 
‘aplece, while the proofs are worth any- 


be might possibly “have achieved even | where from $00 to $100 


greater results, but he seems to have pre- 
ferred giving his ability to the reproduc- 
tion, with rare feeling and appreciation, of 
the work of the old masters. The present 
display is eclectic and gives a satisfactory 
idea of the range of his work. He was 
largely influenced by .the early Italian 
painters, and his plates after Donatello, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Botticelli, and 
Bellini are perhaps his best, although he is 
with some plates after Rem- 
brandt, Van Eyck, and others of the Dutch 
His line is a wonderfully strong 


and vigorous one. With the engravings are 


| Shown a number of drawings and one bold 
| and vigorous oil painting, ‘‘ The Man with 
| the 
| this little display. 


Guitar.” All art lovers should visit 


* 
. 
The works 


drawing, 
be 


of the brothers Andersen in 
painting, and sculpture, now to 
seen at the Keppel Gallery, are worthy 
The broth- 
New 
at- 


ers are comparatively newcomers to 
York, but have already attracted the 
tention of the Cognoscenti, and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Van Rensselaer has in the last Century 
illustrated on the sculpture of 
Hendrick which, while some- 
what too eulogistic, shows appreciation of 
the or'ginality and promise of the young 
man's work. This sculpture work of Hen- 
| drick Andersen superior to his own 
drawings his brother's painting. 
There particularly good bust of An- 
dreas Andersen, his brother, in different 
bronzes, strongly modeled, are 
expression. A portrait bust of 
Count B. in terra cotta is also excellent in 
express and delightfully refined and 
the bust of a Florentine girl in 
terra cotta. Not. as good are the 
portrait busts of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in 
terra cotta and marble. The same 
| drawings, which recall Holbein, have 
| strength, but little delicacy or refinement. 
| They haunting in expression, and have 
a touch of the morbid not altogether pleas- 
They evince, however, good knowl- 
of draughtsmanship and of 
are full of promise. 


article 
Andersen, 


is 
and to 


is a 


colored 
fine in 
ion 
| dainty is 
colored 


artist's 


are 


us¢ 
and 
*,* 

The paintings of Andreas Andersen, some 
twenty-four in number, shown in this dis- 
| play, like the work of his brother, 
strong but lacking in delicacy and refine- 
ment. For the most part they are reflec- 
tions of the French impressionists, Renoir, 
Degas, and d’'Espagnat, but with a crude- 
ness and harshness of color that the French 
models that have influenced Mr. 
not generally His portraits 
to be good and are cer- 
tainly original, particularly those of Henry 
| Clews, Jr., which gives the young man 
weak face; of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, with 
pasty flesh tones, and of his brother Hen- 
drick, the best of the three. One marine, 
“Surf at Newport,” although harsh 
color, has good movement. The brothers 
Andersen may “arrrive,”” as the French 
say, but they have much to learn. It would 
be a pity to spoil their promise by inju- 
dicious flattery and puffing. 


are, 


Andersen 
| do possess. 


| seem likenesses 





Arthur de _ Ferraris, the Hungarian 
painter, who came to this country last year 
for the first time, is again in New York. 
Mr. de Ferraris has been commissioned by 
German Emperor five times to 
| his portrait, and by the Emperor of Aus- 

tria twice. He has lately received the 

order to paint life-size picture of the 

German Emperor's daughter, the Princess 

Victoria Luise, for the new cruising yacht 

named after the Princess. Mr. de Ferraris 
this Winter opened his studio in the 
sherwood Building, but exhibits his por- 
traits at Schaus’s Gallery. Among the por- 
traits shown there is that of Carl Schurz 
which the painter completed before he left 
for Europe in the Spring. It represents 
the well-known personality of the promi- 
nent Girman-American. Mr. Ferraris 
avoids all meretricious effects. His tech- 
nique is solid and simple, his colors pure 
and transparent, and his combinations ef- 
fective. Among other work which Mr. de 
Ferraris now shows for the first time in 
this country is the life-size painting of the 
de Fontenay; also the portraits 
of two beauties of the Vienna stage, Miss 
Schuster and Miss Bucher, and last, but 
not least, the latest portrait of the Em- 
peror of Austria. 


} the 


a 


has 


de 


Countess 


The Art Students’ League of New York 
has received a request from Howard J. 
Rogers, Director of Ecucation and Social 
Economy, that the league allow its ex- 
hibit of school work in the Paris Exposi- 
tion to be sent with the educational ex- 
hibit to Manchester, England. The Tech- 
uical Instruction Committee of Manchester 
has asked for this exhibit, that it may be 
set up in the hall of the New Technical 
School for two months. The object of the 
Manchester authorities is purely education- 
al, as tnere is no other exposition of any 
nature in process. An Immediate consent 
was cabled, as Mr. Rogers informed the 
league that this would not affect its gift to 
the French Gevernment. The Manchester 
suthorittes will return the exhibit to Paris, 
where it will be placed in the Musée Peda- 
gogique. under controi of the Ministere 
de I'lastruction Publique et des Beaux Arts 
de France. 


Ferdinand Gaillard, an exhibitionof whose 
engravings is on view at the Grolier Club, 
is best known through his magnificent 
plate of Van Eyck’s ‘“‘Man With the 
Pink."* This originally appeared in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, and for a long 
time could be bought for the sum which a 
copy of that publication costs. Now one 
can often search through every art shop in 
New York and not find a copy. The ordi- 
impressions bring from $8 to $16 


the | 


a |i 


in | 


paint | 





THE PUBLISHER'S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


A HOME-MADE NOTICE. 
For many reasons we looked for- 
ward with great interest to what 


THE TIMES should say of our new 
magazine THE WORLD’S 
WORK, but to our disappointment, 
the editor, in the multiplicity of his 
affairs, didnot give any review of 
the magazine after its appearance, 
although his advance notes were 
most generous and kindly. Under 
the circumstances, we avail our- 
selves of the liberty allowed us in 
| this column to publish a notice of 
our own manufacture, such as Wwe 


had hoped THE TIMES wouid print 


after studying the first number: 
A NEW SORT OF MAGAZINE. 


There seemed small chance that Double- 
day, Page & Co. could fulfill the purpose 
they set out to accomplish in their new maga- 
zine, The World’s Work—namely, to make a 
magazine of a new sort. There are maga- 
zines made for every class, but here is one 

| with no fiction, no poetry, and made for the 
busy people who do the world’s work. 

To hit this note in the very first number 
was a diflicult matter, but it has been success- 
fully achieved. Even in its physical aspect 
The World’s Work is quite different from 
other magazines: the type is very large for 
the benefit of readers who don’t [ike smali 
| type; the page is large, so that the illustra- 
| tions may be full and generous, particularly 
when portraits are printed. These prints 
show the character of the face instead of a 
miniature of it; the magazine is not wire 
stapled, but is sewed like a book. 

he dominant purpose is to record and com- 

| ment upon contemporary American achieve- 
ment, and is expressed by the editor in this 
editorial paragraph: 

it is with the activities of the newly 
organized world, its problems and even its 
romance, that this magazine Will earnestly 
concern itself, trying to conbey the cheerful 
spirit of men who do things. 

No attempt need be made to give a list of 
the magazine’s contents, because it may be 
| said that most of the subjects uppermost in the 
minds of the active minded are touched upon 
quickly and yet not too briefly, and in such a 
| way that the reader of The World’s Work, if 
he lives in the wilds of Africa and reads 
nothing else, would miss no great essential of 
American activity and life. he effect upon 
the eye is pleasing in printing, paper and 
genera! luxuriousness. The business man 
aad professional man have now their own 
magazine, 


The publishers are thankful 
to be able to say that the 
the first number has really 
‘scored. Of the forty thousand 
printed not enough remain to 
| fill daily subscriptions, and an- 
other edition wili no doubt have 


to be made to {ill subscriptions. 


|  Uhe successful “on approval” system, long 
| ago adopted by us, leads us to ask Times 
readers to use this blank—IT WILL NOT 
BE INSERTED AGAIN--FILL OUT 
AND SEND IT NOW. 


: Rea a 











DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
New York, N. ¥ 


34 Union Square . 
“ The 


East, 
Enter my name as a subscriber to 

| World's Work "’ under these conditions: 
I. The magazine is to be sent to the ad- 
dress given below, beginning at once 

. If, after I have received the numbers 
for three months, [I am_ convinced 
that its reading has proved profitable 
to me, I will remit $3.00 for the full 





| 
25 cents a Number | 


Subscription, $3.00 a year. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 Union Square, New York. 


** No doubt it will gradually 
a large popularity.’’—Times 
Review. 


New York City During the Revolution 


is vividly portrayed in Miss Bower's novel. 


THE FORTUNE OF WAR 


2d Impression. $1.25 
HENRY HOLT & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


grow into 
Saturday 


The current number of The International 
Studio, edited by Charles Holme, contains 
a number of articles which pertain to the 
industrial and decorative arts, not usually 


found in an art magazine. Among them 
are “Maori Wood-carving,” written and 


illustrated by C. J. Praetorius; “ Sugges- 
tions for the Improvement of Sporting 
Cups and Trophies,” ‘‘ Garden Making,” by 
Edward 8S. Prior; “German Decorative 
Art,” (at the Paris Exposition,) by Gabriel 
Mourey, while the supplements include a re- 
production in colors of a painting by Ralph 
Peacock, two illustrations to poems by 
Raiph Peacock; a reproduction in colors of 
a design for a yachting cup, by Alexander 
Fisher; a reproduction in colors of a de 
sign for a garden, by Inigo Thomas, and a 
double-page drawing of the sculpture 

lery at the Paris Exposition, by 
Renouard, , 





NEW PVBLICATIONS. 
Captain Mahan’s New Book, 
THE PROBLEM OF ASIA 


and Its Effect Upon International Policies. By Captain A. T. 
MAHAN, D. C. L., LL. D., author of “The Influence of Sea 


Power Upon History,” ete. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
(Second edition before publication.) 


THE LIFE OF 


FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


By CHARLES HAIGHT FARNHAM. With portraits. 
8vo. $2.50. 2d edition. 


His portrait of Parkman is really full and striking. 
clear relief a man of heroic mould.—New York Tribunz 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


A S'udy and a Biography. By REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


With portraits, 8vo, $3.00. 3d edition. 

* Itis not easy to conceive a life that will furnish a more carefal 
and accurate appreciation of Martineau’s philosophical and religious 
thought.—7be Nation, 


The Colombian and 
Venezuelan Republics. 


By WILLIAM L. SCRUGGS, late Minister to Colombia and 
Venezuela. With full page platesand colored maps. 8vo. $2.50. 


One of the most important and authoritative volumes upon South | 
America ever written. . . . We know of no single volume which 


presents such an honest, adequate picture of the Latin republics. 
—‘Boston Journal. 


SHADOWINGS. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. remo. $2.00. 2d edition. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. SENT POSTPAID BY 


Little, Brown & Company, Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


It shows in | 
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‘©The Book of the Year.’’ 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


By his son, LEONARD HUXLEY. In two volumes. _ Illustrated. 


8vo. Cluth, $5.00 nz, 

The | ondon Times : The London Telegraph: 
“This very complete revelation of the 
character and work of a man who must 
be regarded as one of the forces which | 
gave character to the nineteenth cent- 
ury will be welcomed by a far wider 
circie of readers than that which is in- 
terested Huxley's strictly scientific 
reseurches. * * * two richly 
sure to be wide- 


“His letters are a self-revelation of 
the man, his work, his ambitions, his 
trials, his views of religion, his philos- 
ophy, nis public activity and domestic 
happiness. * * * Whoso reads these 
volumes will feel that he knows better 
aman worth knowing, and the number 
who will read them will be great.” 


in 


These 





interesting volumes are 
ly read.”’ 
The Lo1don Chronicl:: 

"at 
cious 
letters 
The London Stan Jard: 

** Huxley's life was so full, 
so many-sided, in touch with 
number of interesting people, that 
eppeals to all sorts and 
tions of men. * * * An admirably | 
written biography.” } 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 
6388S 66S 4FS2S SF 5SS SVSF 4SHSSS GOSS SESE OY 


L’AIGLON 


The London Mail: 


“ Huxley's career makes a 


‘goes without saying’ what pre- wonderful 
freight was carried by Huxley’s 


These two delightful volumes.” 


story.’ 


The London News: 


‘Mr. Leonard Huxley has given the 
world many extremely valuable and in- 
teresting letters, all characteristic, and 
he connected them by a well-writ- 
ten consecutive narrative, which is suf- 
ficient them together.” 


so active, 
such a 
this 
condi- 


work has 





io weave 
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Edition 


“The only 
English. 


Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.50, 


in 


As played by Maude Adams 


MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. 


By F. P. DUNNE, 
The last and the best of the Dooley books is making apopular hit. Price $1.50. 


THE GAY LORD QUEX 


Pinero’s great play, as presented by John tare at the Criterion. 

‘Original in conception, clever in «x cuti n.”- Evening Post. 
“ Artistically, the ply is a misterpicc:’ 
Beautifully bound and i lustrated 





Evening Sun 
Price $1,25. 


To be had of all new dealers o by application to the publisher, 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th St., New York. 
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have been forever blasted. 
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| his 
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| ere 
} toriou 


| Loto 
| we greet 


} happy 


The Lotos Club Dinner—His Speech 
and the Others~Those Present. 


A royal welcome home was extended to 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain) 
last Saturday night at the Lotos Club. It 
was the initial dinner of the season at this 
popular club, which enjoys a reputation 
for brilliant gatherings and good fellow- 
ship. While the Lotos has many success- 
ful events set down to its credit, fn the 
judgment of the members none has sur- 
passed the tribute it has paid to “ The 
Dean of American Humor,” as Mr. Clemens 
was described by one of the speakers of 
the evening. By word and act he was made 
to feel that he was indeed in the “ house 
of his friends.’’ Long before the breaking 
up of the company he must have been 
firmly impressed that his place was secure 
in their affections. Men of high positions 
in business, literature, politics, and the 
various professions gathered io do him 
honor. 

The dinner was somewhat delayed by 
the guest himself,~ who had forgotten .that 
it was Saturday and the night of the feast. 
To the messenger who was sent to inquire 
the reason for his absence, and who found 
him at his hotel, he said: “I am so sorry, 
but I had forgotten this was Saturday; I 
thought it was Friday; I'll go right 
stairs and dress. It won't take me [fifteen 
minutes.” President Frank R. Lawrence 
presided, and besides Mr. Clemens the 
guests at the main table were: 


Gov.-elect Benjamin Ex-Speaker 
B. Odell, Jr., B. Reed, . 
St. Clair McKelway, Henry H, Rogers, 
William Dean How- George B. M. Harvey, 
ells, E, Wood Perry, Jr., 
Thomas Bailey Al- John Hare, 
drich, Joseph C, Hendrix, 
United States Senator Augustus Thomas, 
Chauncey M. Depew John Kendrick Bangs, 
Booker T. Washing- Moncure D. Conway, 
ton, S. E. Moffett, 
Frank H. Platt. 


MR. LAWRENCE. 


About 10 o'clock President Lawrence 
rapped for order and began the speeches of 
the evening in the following words: 

“Our Lotos Club season opens very hap- 
pily, for we have just voted ourselves some 
years of prosperity, and Mark Twain has 
come home. [{Applause.] When in this fort- 
unate country we want good times we get 
them by popular vote. But, for the pres- 
ence of Mark Twain, we depend upon a 
more uncertain caprice. 

“Seven years ago he returned 
abroad, and was entertained at dinner by 
this club, with the result that he went 
Straight back to Europe, and has remained 
out of the United States 
[Laughter.] 

“It has been suggested that the club as- 
semble in his honor regularly at similar in- 
tervals; but it is felt that, after a time, 
this would become a steady habit, and 


Thomas 


from 


ever since, 


| Steady habits could never be made popular | 


here. 


We welcome him home of the 
stanchest and truest members of the club, 
and we remember that he was one of those 
who, with Reid and Brougham and Filor- 
and Bromley and a score of kindred 
made the club sparkling and at- 
tractive in its early days, and laid broad 
and deep the foundation of all its later 
years of merriment and good fellowship. 
“Our guest became a member of the 
club when it was only three years old, and 


as one 


| now that it has seen more than ten times 


that number of years, he remains faithful 
to its principles, or at least he would be 
faithful to its principles, if it had any, and 


| that amounts to the same thing. [Applause 
| and laughter.) 


“Well, he has been away, and he has 
been gone a long time, and I believe he has 
been around the world, ané what he 
been doing we only know in part. 

*‘He says that he has been ‘ Following 
the Equator.’ What a fortunate thing it is 
that he did not, as the climax to a some- 


has 


what revolutionary career, induce the equa- | 


tor to follow him! Had that occurred, the 


| equator would probably have passed the re- 
} mainder of its days in Hartford, Conn., or 


some weird or literary portion of the globe, 


its reputation for constancy would 


“Some things about him we do know. 
We know that while away from us he has 
up a steady stream of work, furnish- 
ing to the world an abundance both of in- 
struction and of amusement, and increasing 
old reputation as who, while 


in fun, 


one he 


master of 


and 


letters, as the pioneer in a new 
original field, as the 
quaint 


covered 


possessor 


unsuspected possibilities 
of thought, and whose 
earliest the latest, 
the most serious, 
the widest 
world 


of lan- 
and 
from the 
lightest 


commanded 


mruage 
to from 
have 
audience 
with 


the 
to 
and been 


received the over unbounded 


|} applause 


We hall him, too, as one who has borne 
t burdens 
who has emerged from great struggles vic- 
and in welcoming him back 


his old first taken at 


to- 


night to place, the 


dling that 
prosperous, 


all 


ki and hope his life may 


and here 


through 


whether 
abroad, future 


plau ] 


time."’ 


MARK TWAIN. 


Mr, Clemens rose to speak he was 
long and heartily. It was nearly 


Wher 
cheered 
three 
proceed. Pushing his bushy white 
back from his forehead, he began: 

**Mr. President and Friends: I thank you 
for this thank you all of 
my heart, for this is a fraternal welcome— 


hair 


greeting; I out 


a welcome too magnificent for a humble 


——— 


up } 





| ably. 


yet ever thinks in earnest. | 
We hail him, as we have done before, as a | 


of a | 
and peculiar genius which has dis- | 


works, | 


always | 


with manliness and courage, | 





board nearly twenty-seven years ago, | 
him with all friendship and in all | 
be | 
or | 
[Ap- | 


minutes before he was permitted to | . P ‘ , : 
. | haps the last of his race, is missed in this 





Missourian, far from his native State—but 
T feel at home here, as there are other Mis- 
sourians seated at this table, apd I am 
glad to see Tom Reed here too. They tell 
me that since I have been away Reed has 
deserted politics and is naw leading a cred- 
itable life; he has reformed and, as he him- 
self says, he is now engaged In raising the 
standard of beauty. [{Laughter.} 

“Your President has referred to certain 
burdens which I was weighted with. I am 
glad he did, as it gives me an opportunity 
which I wanted. To speak of those debts, 
you all knew what he meant when he re- 
ferred to it, and of the poor bankrupt firm 
of C. L. Webster & Co. No one has said 
a word about those creditors. There were 
ninety-six creditors in all, and not by a fin- 
ger’s weight did ninety-five out of the 
ninety-six add to the burden of that time. 
They treated they treated me 
handsomely. I never knew I owed them 
anything; not a sign came from them. 

“* Don't you worry and don’t you hurry,’ 
was what they said. How I wish I could 
have creditors of that kind always! {Laugh- 
ter.) Really, I recognize it as a personal 
loss to myself to be out of debt. I wasn’t 
personally acquainted with ten of them, 
‘Don’t you worry and don't 
you hurry’; that phrase is written on my 
heart. You are always very kind in saying 
things about but you have forgotten 
those creditors. They were the handsom- 
est people I ever knew. They were hand- 
somer than I was—handsomer than Tom 
Reed. [Cheers and laughter.] 

* How many things have happened in the 
seven years I have been away from home! 
We have fought a righteous war, and a 
righteous war is a rare thing in history. 
We have turned aside from our own com- 
fort to it that freedom should 
exist not only within our own gates, but in 


me well; 


you know. 


me, 


and seen 


our own neighborhood. We have set Cuba 
free and placed her among the galaxy of 
free nations of the world. We started out 
to set those poor Filipinos free, but why 
that miscarried perhaps I 
shall never know. 


righteous plan 
We have also been mak- 
ing a creditable showing in China, and that 
is more than all of the powers can say. 
The Terror’ 
world, matter what happens 


* Yellow is the 
but the 
United States says that it has had no part 
in it. [Applause.] 

** Since I have been away we have been 


threatening 
no 


nursing free silver. 
watched by we have done our 
best to raise that child; but every time it 
getting along nicely along 
came some pestiferous Republican and gave 
{Laughter and 
applause.] I fear we will never raise that 
child. [Applause.] 

‘* We've done more than that. 
ed a President 
found fault 


{[Léaughter.} We have 


its cradle, 


seemed to be 


it the measles or something. 


We elect- 


ago. 
criticised 


four years 
him and him, 
and here a day or two ago we go and elect 
him for 


We've 
with 
another four with votes 
enough to spare to do it over again. [Laugh- 
ter.] We tried 
years and liked that we 
decided him in the great office of 
Vice President, not that the office may con- 


years 


have a Governor for two 


we him so well 


to put 


fer distinction upon him, but that he may 
upon the 
stammer and be em- 
barrassed when somekody asks us the name 
of the Vice [Laughter.] He 
is widely known, and in some places favor- 


confer distinction office. For 


a while we will not 

President. 
[Laughter.] Lam a little afraid that 
be 
for a long 


these 
understood; I been away 
and I to this 
mentary business; I merely want to testify 
to old for 
Governor. 


fulsome compliments may mis- 


have 


time, am not used compli- 


my admiration my friend the 
If you gve him rope enough 
[Prolonged laughter) I meant to say—well, 
it is not necessary for me to say any more; 
you know him. [Renewed laughter.] 

“Then take Odell; you've made him Gov- 
He's 


pose; all the fat 


ernor. another Rough Rider, I sup- 
things seem to go to that 
would have 
had I 

Kiondike was going 
if I 


but 


been a 
this 
up. I 


profession. I 
elf 


Rough 


Rider my known political 


to open would 


have gone to war could have gone in 


automobile, horse. I 


the 


an never on a 
horse 
of 
not 
the leg 
A horse 


{Laughter.] 


I know the 
thinks 


you do 


know horse too well; 


in peace and in war A horse 


things to do which 
He is 


n you thir 


too many 
apt to bite 


k he i 


expect you mm 


whe half asleep 
is too capricious for 


we 


an active 


me. 


have taken Chauncey Depew out of 


eful life and made him a 


and 


Senator; embalmed him, corked him up; 


That man has 
me in his 
would 


look at that gilded mummy 
said 


time, 


many a true thing about 


said 


That 


and I always something 


happen to him man has made 
life 
sides of the ocean, and palsied be the hand 
that draws that cork. 

“ All these 


happened since 


my 


miserable at many a banquet on both 


[Laughter.] 


things and many more have 


I have been away. It only 


goes to show how little a Mugwump, per- 


back 


Seven 


unfeeling world I come and find 


myself a party by myself years 


ago when I was old and worn and down, 


you gave me the grip and the word which 


lifts a man up and makes him glad to be 
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alive. I come back from my exile fresh then I had merely to speak for everybody, 


and young and alive, ready to begin anew. 


{[Applause.}] Your welcome warms me, it 


makes me feel that it is a reality and not 
a glorious dream to vanish with the morn- 
ing.” 


GOVERNOR-ELECT ODELL. 

















and now I have to speak for myself. It is 


| very much simpler to translate Italian than 


| to get 


| Speakers, I prepared myself most cat 
|} beforehand, and I 


| 


| ground 


| 


} is quite as bad. 


off one's if Mr. 
had 


into 


English, and 
good to put his 
Itallan I should 
have done my best to put it into equivalent 
English, H like all 


own 


Clemens been so as 


speech very choice 


wever, impromptu 
fully 
hope you don't mind my 
reading what I have to s 

- ae meet a humorist 
that 
are a 


Ly. 
his 
will 


own 
be 


t 


you on 
the 
thrown down, grea 
joker; he will if 
he doesn't people will think he does, which 
The only to take 
then if praise him 
he will be apt to think you are in earnest 


chances are you 


very 
you 


unless you 


probably outjoke or 


way is 


him seriously, and you 


| That is why I am going to be serious in the 


| very little 1 have to say about our great 
and good friend to-night, though we have 
not arrived at that happy stage of a com- 
plimentary dinner when the guest, unless 


he is a person of extraordinary perspicacity 


does not know whether you are praising 
him or not He is so thickly buttered by 
this time that he thinks everything offered 
him is butter, and in a lordly dish If you 
get out your little hammer, and drive your 
little nail into his skull he smiles blandly 


| when it reaches his gray matter, and comes 


| round at the end of the dinner, with th« 

| head of the nail sticking out, to say ‘ Thank 
you, old fellow; that was very nice of you; 
[I hope you won't have too much on your 


ca 


Mr. Clemens was loudly cheered as h 
took hi eat, and then President Lawrence 
called upon Governor-elect Odell, who re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. 

‘I was up in my home, in Newburg, pre- | 
pared to take a rest Usually when [ get 
up there I take the telephone receiver off 
the hook, so that no one can reach me, but 
I neglected to do so to-night, and Riges and 
Lord managed to raise me and tell me I 
was wanted down here at the Lotos Club. 
I consulted with Mrs. Odell, and she told 
me that while I could go to political dinners 
at any time, there was but one Mark Twain, 
so I put on my coat and caught the first 
train to New York, and here [ am I have 
known Mr. Clemens for a long time. The 
last time I met him was at a dinner given 
in London by the American Society to cele- 
brat the anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence, and I am glad to meet m here 
to-night at the Lotos board M 
has said that I am a statement maker 
not an orator, so you must not expect a 
speech from me, {Laughter and ip- 
plause. ] 

MR. REED. 
Ex-Speaker Reed was presented by Pri 
Li rence as “one who had become a 
y Yorker and who as yet has shown no 





of being sorry for it The 
Czar"’ of the House of Representatives 
met with a warm welcome, and spoke with 





| for 


for ! 
former | such a good time abroad. 


conscience.’ 

‘Like every one else here, I am glad to 
among us again, because, 
him having 
e always 


have Mr. Clemens 
thing, I 


one hate to e 





Sus- 


| pect a fellow-citizen who has a good time 


the drawl which is familiar to those who | 
have heard him: 
“T want it to be understood that I fuily 


appreciate that this is a hopeless 








situation-— ; 


abroad; we are afraid that there must be 
something wrong about it. We feel that 
he never could have been what we thought 


| him, if other people think so, too. We are 
jealous of his fame if it is universal; we 
| should have liked to keep it to ourselves. 


Many a time in the course of the last nine 


years my heart has been saddened by the 
| acceptance of our friend in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and England, as one of 


} done what little I 


the hopelessness of trying to meet our 
guest's ideas of what we ought to say 
about him. We can say nothing that will | 
not seem to him absolutely inadequate. He 
will go home to-night and think over his 
invaluable services to mankind and think 
how utterly inadequate the words of his 
friends here have been. He will think it ail 
over, and say to himself: ‘ Well, the boys 
meant well enough, but if they had known 
what they had been talking about they 
would have presented it better Ile will 
learn after a while how to add the proper 


per cent. to bring the average of what has 
been said to what he thinks should 
have been said. I want to say some things 
to him, now that I have got him where he 


up 





ean’t talk back, which will make it neces- 
gary to add on a heavy percentage. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

‘I have been waiting for seven years to 
get at him for some things he s about 
me down in Washington. He came to 
Washington with a lot of those literary 
fellows with a vague idea that they were 
going to prove their rights to some of their 
own property. They came to see me. I had 
occasion to remind them that they were 
sitting under the effulgence of the politi- 
cal intelligence which fully comprehends 
things {Laughter.] I explained to him 


that he and his friends were absolutely in- | 


{Laughter. ] 
some small 


capable of self-government. 
We intended to let him keep 
percentage of right to his property, but we 


were going to benevolently assimilate his 
property, or most of it. [Laughter.] Ap- 
parently he behaved most creditably, but 
after he left me, it was reported to me 


that he had gone around town telling peo- 
ple the things he would have said to me 
if he hadn't been scared. [Laughter.] 

* We all owe him a debt greater than we 
can ever discharge for what he has given 
us. He has described the life on the Mis- 
sissippi for us as has no other man, but 
when you read his books think of the 
wealth of vocabulary he had to draw on 
when he was writing about life on the 
Mississippi. [Laughter.] 

* He says he was named after the proph- 
et Samuel. He says he remembers lying in 


his cradle and thinking that in five min- 
utes more he would be one day old. He 
says that he remembers his father and 


mother talking over a name for him. They 
of Zerubbabel, Ebabbucah—I think 
that would have titted him—and Samuel. 
At that name he says that he arose, 
climbed over the edge of the cradle, and 
left home. 

“As he was leaving the door, he said: 
* Father, [ can't be named Samuel.’ ‘ Why 
not?’ asked his father. ‘ Because Samuel 
had to be called by the Lord twice before 
he'd come.’ In twenty-four hours his fa- 
ther overtook him and gave him Samuel 
and a sound thrashing. Now I can believe 
that he left his cradle, and left home, but 
I do not believe him when he says the old 


spoke 


gentleman overtook him and gave him a 
thrashing; no one cver overtook him.” 


{Great laughter and applause.) 
MR. HOWELLS. 

Mr. Lawrence then introduced Willlam 
Dean Howells in these words: “It is many 
a long day since we had the pleasure of 
seeing in tits club tho distinguished author 
and friend of our guest upon whom I am 
now about to call, I remember that when 
Mr. Howells was with us last he began by 
saying that he could not speak at all, and 
he ended by making most of the speeches 
of the evening. I ought perhaps to say, in 
explanation of that statement, that it hap- 
pened that our guest that night was a dis- 
tinguished Italian dramatist, who spoke no 
English, and Mr, Howells found himself in 
a position of translating all the speeches 
as he went along. Gentlemen, there is no 
name greater in contemporary American 
literature than that of Mr. William D. 
Howells. I know you will join me in ex- 
pressing most warmly the gratification it 
gives us to see him in the Lotos Club.” 

Mr. Howells said: 

“IT am not so fortunate to-night as I was 
on the occasion that you allude to, because 








sts of all times, and I have 
to set the matter 
right among those who loved him as I did 
by whispering round that they were over- 


the first humor 
could 


doing it 

‘But now that we have got him back, I 
am not so sure that they were overdoing it 
At any rate, I wish to lift my voice in wel- 
coming him home, and to be one of the very 
first publicly to forgive him. I realize that 
he was not to blame because other peoples 
have appreciated him in their poor, unin- 
telligent way, and told him so in languages 
difficult for any true American 
We ought to forgive him in 
if for no other reason, for 


which are 
to understand. 
our own interest, 
no one else has been so fully in the joke of 
us, or known better how to interpret us t 
ourselves; and at no other period of our 
National life have we been a greater joke 
or more needed interpretation. He has 
probably arrived by a happy instinct to tell 


us just what we mean, and to declare how 


| 


| 


| 





about it, when we are ourselves most in 
the dark. 

‘He is, at any rate, a humorist of Conti- 
nental dimensions, and he could not be the 
great humorist he is without being vastly 
better—if there is anything better; if it is 
really better to be a sagacious reader of 


contemporary history, a generous and com- 


| passionate observer of one’s kind, a philos- 


without a theory, a poet whose 
broad-winged imagination transcends the 
bounds of verse. Perhaps it takes all these 
to make up the sum of a great humorist. 
At least, we find them all summed up in 
the humorist whom we amusingly suppose 
ourselves to be honoring to-night, when he 
is so obviously honoring us. Why,in a man- 


opher 


ner, he has invented us, and has more 
than any other man made us the compo- 
nent parts of the great American joke 


which we all realize ourselves to be when 
More than others he has 


we are serious. 
discovered us to ourselves; he has deter- 
mined our modern mental attitude, fixed 


our point of view, and he could not have 
done this without being vitally of the ma- 
terial he worked in. He has invented us, 
but then we invented him, to begin with, 
and that is where I think we have reason 
to be proud. Before us no people had a 
humorist with nothing cruel but everything 
kindly in his smile, who never laughed 
with the strong against the weak, or found 
anything droll in suffering or deformity. 
“ When we look back over our literature, 
and see what savage and stupid and pitiless 
things have passed for humor, and then 
open his page, we seem not only to have 
invented the only true humorist, but to 
have invented humor itself. We do not 
know by what mystery his talent sprang up 
from our soil and flowered in our air, but 
we know that no such talent has been 
known to any other; and if we set any 
bounds to our joy in him, it must be from 
that innate American modesty, not always 


| perceptible to the allen eye, which forbids 
!us to keep throwing bouquets 


at our- 


selves.”” 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY. 


St. Clair McKelway was the next speaker. 
He said: 

“Years ago 
Mark Twain's hands. 
holding up our own, 
him and of ourselves, 
warfare is accomplished. Of ourselves be- 
cause he has returned to our company. If 
it was a pleasure to know him then, it is a 
privilege and an honor to know him now. 
He has fought the good fight. He has kept 
the faith. He is ready to be offered up. 
but we arc not ready to have him offered 
up. For we want the Indlan Summer of his 


we here. sought to hold up 
Now we all feel like 
in congratulation of 
Of him because his 
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MARK TWAIN. 
(Continued from Page 789.) 


life to be long, and that to be followed by a 
genial Winter, which, if it be as frosty as 
his hair, shall also be as kindly as his 
heart. [Applause.) 

“ He has enough excess and versatility of 
ability to be a genius. He has enough qual- 
ity and quantity of virtues to be a saint. 
But he has honorably transmuted his genius 
into work, whereby it has been brought into 
relations with literature and with life. And 
he has preferred warm fellowship to cold 
perfection; so that sinners leve him and 
saints are content to wait for him. May 
they wait long! [Applause.] 

“1 think he is entitled to be regarded as 
the Dean of America’s humor; that he is 
entitled to the distinction of being the 
greatest humorist this Nation ever had. 
I say this with a fair knowledge of the 
chiefs of the entire corps, from Francis 
Hopkinson and the author of ‘ Hasty Pud- 
ding * down to Bill Nye and Dooley. None 
of them would I depreciate. I would great- 
ly prefer to honor and hail them all for the 
singular fittedness of their gifts to the 
needs of the Nation in their times. Hop- 
kinson and Joel Barlow lightened the woes 
of the Revolution by the touch of nature 
that makes the whole world grin. Seba 
Smith relieved the Yankee sense of tension 
under the impact of Jacksonian roughness 
by tickling its ribs with a quill. Lieut, 
Derby turned the searchlight of fun 
the stiff formalities of army posts, on the 
raw conditions of alkali journalism, and on 
the solemn humbugs of frontier politics. 
James Russell Lowell used dialect for dy- 
namite to blow the front off hypocrisy or 
to shatter the cotton commercialism in 
which the New England conscience was en- 
cysted. Robert H. Newell, mirthmaker and 
mystic, satirized military ignorance and 
pinchbeck bluster to an immortality of con- 
tempt. Bret Harte in verse and story 
touched the parallels of tragedy and of 
comedy, of pathos, of bathos, and of humor, 
which love of life and lust of gold opened 
up amid the unapprehended grandeurs and 
the coveted treasures of primeval nature. 
Charles F. Browne made Artemus Ward as 
well known as Abraham Lincoln in the 
time the two divided 
world. Bill Nye singed the shams of his 
day and Dooley dissects for Hinnissy the 
shams of our own. Nor should we forget 
Eugene Field, the beatifier of childhood, or 
Joel Chandler Harris, the fabulist of th« 
plantation, Ruth McEnery Stuart, the 
coronal singer the joys and hope, the 
loves and the dreams of the images of God 
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' as 


| acid eats its way to the denuded plate of | 


| the engraver. We can strip the veneer of 
; convention from style and strengthen our 
| thought in his Anglo-Saxon well of English 
| undefiled. We can drop seeming for sin- 
| cerity. We can be relentless toward hy- 
pocrisy and tender to humanity. We can 
; rejoice in the love of laughter, without ever 
| once letting it lead us to libertinism of fan- 
‘ey. We can reach through humor the 
' heart of man. We can make exaggeration 

the scourge of meanness and the magnifier 
' of truth on the broad screen of life. By 
| study of him the nothing new under the 
| sun can be made fresh and fragrant, by the 
; supreme art of putting things. Though 
none of us can handle his wand, all of us 


on | 


tue attention of the | 


in the old South, ere it leaped and 
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orators, and poets, in which the rar- | 


ind | 


mountain | 


already | 
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ean be transformed by it into something 
@ifferent from and finer than our dull 
selves. That is our delight, that is our 
debt, both due to him, and long may he re- 
main with us to brighten, to broaden, and 
to better our souls with the magic mirth 
and with the mirthful magic of his incom- 
parable spell!” [Applause,} 


JOHN HARE. 
John Hare, the actor, discussing the 
érama, said: 
““ My task is rendered comparatively easy 
beeause we are here not to enter the lists 
in oratorical rivalry, but to unite in paying 
homage to a great, distinguished, and bril- 
Nant writer and—to use an Americanism— 
a lovely man. The last time I had 
the pleasure of listening Mr. 
Clemens was at a dinner in London on 
the occasion of Sir Henry Irving's return 
from America. Among the toasts was one 
to the drama with the names of Mark 
Twain and Mr. Pinero coupled. We all 
} looked forward to the speechés of these 
two. Mr. Pinero had come, we could see 
| from the expression of his face, all pre- 
pared to give us a very weighty essay 
on the drama, but Mr. Clemens spoke first, 
and with such brilliant humor and wit 
that the effect was electrical. We waited 
for Mr. Pinero, but the air was so charged 
with the electricity of humor that Mr. 
Pinero could only sit down with the re- 
mark: ‘I beg to return my thanks for this 
) honor.’ 

“The health of the drama is extremely 
good. Its vitality is excessive. In the 
past we have had as good—better—plays 
and as good players, but at present we 
have more of them. There may no 
| genius, but the average is far better. In 
| this there is a great solace and a great 
; danger. Genius may do what it likes. Av- 
erage ability must be controlled, The prac- 
| tical extinction of the actor-manager in our 
country and his total in yours 
are a great menace. It is impossible for the 
commercial to amalgamate and 
| control which give to the 
public the perfect drama. It is the fashion 
now to cry down the actor-manager. What 
a mistake! What a folly! The more I 
look around the more I deplore the lack 
of State and municipal aid for the theatre. 
In England we never hope for it, 
but in this country it could be, and look- 
| ing upon the ability your and 
| the grace of your actresses my impression 
is; that in this country could be founded 
the finest dramatic school in the world.” 
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SENATOR DEPEW. 

Senator Depew was greeted with a round 
of applause which showed that his popu 
larity had not waned at the Lotos. He 
began by telling a story of a rural friend 
who once had to hear Mark Twain 
| lecture. Upon his return the Senator asked: 
“Hear Mark? “ Vou. ‘Was fun- 
ny? “Yes, funny, but not damn funny.” 
Mr. Depew th said: 

“I learned later that my 
|} tened to a by the 
Cook. Our friend Mark owes 
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| circles great American Common- 
with the honor to 
you in praising the distin- 
He began life in a humble 
a characteristic of all men 
to distinction in our country. He became 
at one time connected with the transporta- 
tion interests of the land. If he had con- 
} tinued in that sphere he might some time 
have reached the lofty position of President 


pleased 
unite 


rising 


of one of the great carrying companies of 
country. Although he humbly 
in the pilot house steamboat, I am 
assured by one who knew him that he had 
the respect of the passengers and the con- 
fidence of the owners of the boat. I am 
not sure but he made a mistake when he 
left that path for the path of literature. 
| He has a genius unique which has secured 


our began 


of a 





him recognition on both sides of the At- | 
lantic, and as an American citizen I thank | 
him. Had he abandoned humor for the 
higher walks of literature which Homer 
and Aristotle ornamented, I’m not sure but 
he would have achieved greater distinction. 
Now, that’s the candidate's speech, and I 
hope The Post will give me credit for being 
equal to the job if I should take it.” 


Senater Depew then told a 
the guest of the evening. The story was 
that while in London he had received a 
draft from America for £1,025, and attempt- 
ed to cash the duplicate of it after cashing 
the original, belleving it was another 
draft. At the first bank he went to, Mr. 
Depew said they told Mr. Clemens that he 
Was a great humorist, but if it wasn't a 
joke they would send for the police. At the 
Union Bank of London he was detained 
while a man from the Home Secretary's 
office was summoned. The latter, Mr. De- 
pew sald, told the humorist that his reputa- 
tion was a glory to the literary world, but 
in order not to de the cordialit be- 
tween the nations he thought Mr. 
Clemens had better go home And that,” 
said Mark Twain i 
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two 
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Mr. Depew, “is 
here to-night." 
The laughter 
with calls for 
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that followed was mingled 
in explanation from the man 
joke was on, so Mr. Cle ommo- 
dated them. He said the ory was not all } 
told. “‘I am,"’ said he, “a literary 
nand not acquainted with commercial 
I got the draft, and day or 
zot another just like it, which was a 
eratifying surprise. I thought it judicious 
to cash them one at a time. I cashed the 
first one, but I didn’t know what to make 
of the other, but I thought likely the bank 
had forgotten it had sent the first one. I 
needed advice, so I went to Mr. Depew, laid 
the whole circumstances before him, asked 
him what he would do about it, and he tid 
he would ¢ ct it. And that’s what all the 
trouble was due to. I went from place to 
place, and couldn't get any one to | that 
draft, finally 1 suspected 
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speakers get a chance to say anything un- 
til the next morning, so I shall not detain 
you with any remarks of mine to-night 
further than to say that the milestones | 


ul shortcomi 
belong 
just ¢ 
ipon wh 


i to the four-footed 
; did the 
called 


order of 
more massive 
to 


therefore, 


mm he pects, 
I am entitled, 
shortcoming 


sure in 
one of have 


esa to and 
lighter 
side failings 
have 
night 


a swelling 


my may 


leave to- 
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along the footpath of Mark 
the insignificant beginnings along the 
lant way to which he has so 
followed for so many years, and 
which has led him into and found for him 
there a home in the hearts of the Engli 
are not unlike 
‘The Footpath to 
have been so 
described by 


from 
brill- 
per- 


Twain 


success 


sistently 
} 
ne 


the little guideposts on 
Peace,’ which 
and eloquently 
Van Dyke, himself a humorist 
order, in his charming prose poem of 
name. Dr. Van Dyke's 
ed, but I know he will forgive 

it in part to you in my ardent 
to the man pay 
It reads as follows: 


beautifully 
Dr. Henry 
no mean 
that 


copyright- 


of 


poem is 
me if I read 
wish to do 
to to- 


honor homage 


night. 


we 


‘** To be glad of life, because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to play 
and to look up at the stars; to be 
fied with your possessions, but not con 
tented with yourself until have made 
the best of them; to despise nothing tn the 
world except falsehood and meanness, and 
te fear nothing except cowardice; be 
governed by your admirations rather than 
by your disgusts; to covet nothing that 1 
your neighbor's except his kindne of 
heart and gentleness of manners; to thinkb 
seldom of your enemies and often of your 
triends, and to spend as much time 
you can, with body and with spirit, 
God's out-of-doors—these are little guide- 
posts on the footpath to peace.’ 

‘It me, Mr that it 

because that in and between every line 
the sweet underlying prin 
the creed of peace, as set 


satis- 


you 


in 


seems to President, 
has written, 
ciples of forth 
by Dr. Van Dyke, have shone conspicuous- 
ly forth, Mark irded 
of us as a gift of a divine Providence. His 
full of the of life, it 1s 
incentive to love and to work, it is 
it full of 
humorist has 
sions, but 
been contented 
made the best 
fault-finding 


Twain is reg by most 
work is 
full of 
full of 


gladness 


out-of 
atisfied 


apparent 


play. is God's 

The 
his 
he has 
until he 


is 


been 
it Is 


aoors. 
with 
that 
elf 
The no 
thing that he done, save 
hood and meanness give reas 
ing, that he has feared 
cowardice, been 
ind fight 


under conditions so 


posse 

not 
h is 
note 


with him 
of 
in any- 
false- 


be 
save 


them 
re of 
when 
to its 
nothing 

by 
which he 
adverse 


has 
on 
and 
has shown the noble 
made 


they 
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has 
that 
man of 


courageous 


erwhelmed a 
fibre He has been 
admirations rather than 
his kindne 
manne he 
to even neighbor, 
gifts which lavished 
t profusion from the 


would have oy 
by 
dis- 


and 


governed 
by his 
of heart 
has had no rea- 
for the 
upon him 


trenuous 
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nis 


gusts, and in 


gentleness of rs, 


his 
were 


Fon covet 
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in riche beginning o 
his span 

“It is these qualities that have 
the humor of Mark Twain a cherished pos- 
session in every home this land, 
which will keep his name alive and rever- 
enced by all who love that which {fs good 
uplifting, long after he and we have 
ed unto the unknown.” 

Secretary Chester 8. Lord then gave 
those present another opportunity for a 
hearty laugh by reading a letter from F. 
Hopkinson Smith, in which Mr. Smith ac- 
cused Mark Twain of having taken his 
overcoat and of not returning it. Mr. 
Clemens was again called on to defend 
himself, and confessed that he had been 
guilty of taking the overcoat, but had re- 


made 


of and 


and 
pass 


: his story a lesson. 
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Three Other Speeches by Mark 
Twain. 


Twain made three 
tendered him by the I 
Club on Monday 

introduced in most 

President of the 

Brown, where 


Mark 
rece 
Press 


speeches at the 


ption ork 


he 


upon 
‘And must I alway; 
that I have 


many 


left my 
th 


iid so times gentleman 





introduced me with compl 3 and then 


I'd 


the gun I am going to give this Chairman 


sat down use a gun. But as I haven't 


of yours a dose of his own medicine. 
‘‘Gentlemen, you behold before you an old, 

old His 

Apparently he ts hardened—a person dead 


man, features would deceive one. 


to all honest impulses. On these features are 
the marks of unimaginable crime, and yet 
the features belie Instead of 
having led a life of crime, as his face in- 
dicates, he began in a Sunday school—and 
will end there. 
emplary life—one of those lives that make 
you think of all the lowg words in the vo- 


themselves. 


He has always led an ex- 
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nature, 


the accids great career. really 


has ctices 


them cretly Gentlemen, you know him 


too well for me to further prolong this in- 


troduction." 

Mr. Clemens sat down, 
of his joke said a few words to turn the 
tables on him, In which, needless to say, 
the victim was unsuccessful. Then Joseph 
I, C, Clarke took the floor, and teld how 
Mr. Twain had discovered that the founda- 
tion of all humor in life was seriousness, 
He found that all fun comes from tearg 
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MARK TWAIN. 
(Continued from Page 791.) 


and so he has been making fun of the 
Anterican people for the last one hundred 
and fifty years, maybe longer. Why, this 
Mark ‘Twain once made a Scotchman 
laugh. 

Mr. Clarke closed his talk with the story 
of how the humorist drew, just after thx 
Franco-Prussian war, a map of Paris, 
showing the position that the German 
Army had occupied by the picture of a de- 
pleted brewery. Then Mr; Twain got up 
again and said: 

“1 rise this time without invitation, in 
order to defend myself. [‘‘ You need _ it, 
you need it,” interrupted Col Brown.]} Yes,” 
Mr. Twain went on, “and there are others 
older than I that need it more. What 
I was going to say was this: I don’t mind 
slanders and that sort of thing. The facts 
are what I object to. I don’t want any- 
body to know my true history, and I appeal 
to you journalists to keep it from getting 
abroad. When you live as long as I have 
you'll find out that the world knows you 
much more favorably than you know your- 
self. I tell you, when you wake up in the 
morning feeling bad and thinking yourself 
a pretty low-down kind of a creature it is 
not on account of what the world thinks or 
the stenders of other people, but on account 
of some infamous deed you have commit- 
ted and whieh nobody but yourself knows 
anything about. 

“ Now, the things that those 


said 


here 


Westerners 
Ther 


things 


slanders. 
was no The 
that I did in that region they 
© they couldn't tell them. If 
they would have a hole. 
I have 
have be 
kept secret the 


no wonder 


about me were all 


truth in them. true 
didn't know, 

they could, 
put me in 
not been an alleged humorist. I 
Solomon. I have 
But it 


slan- 


a wise man, 2 
1 have 
people told 


would have 


things done. 
that 
about me; I 
the same thing for 

“Mr. Clarke is that the 


of humor is seriourness 


those 
derous ta done 
another man. 
right in saying 
foundation grav- 
ity. Contrast is what brings out humor. To 


show you that this is true, I will tell you 


that very 
It was in 1870 


came to draw map of 
Paris which he spoke 
or 187], I think. In my home 
sick friend of ours, For days and nights 
my wife and I sat up and worried. What 
made the strain worse was the fact that we 
did not know where to locate the family 
of our sick friend. In vain we 
discover what 
so that we 
wire. It wa 


tinued for 


how I 
about. 


was a very 


made in- 
was their Post 
might reach 
8S no use, and the strain con- 
three At the end of 
I was completely worn out, ex- 
hausted, miserable. Then came the 
I sat took a big M 
made that map of Paris. 

“ But 


Office, them by 
long weeks, 
time 
reac- 

and 


tion down and 


when I went to print the map it 
I had forgotten that the 
cut of a map had to be made reversely in 
order to have the map look right on paper. 
The thing that I printed didn’t look any 
more like Paris than like New York; it was 
behold. But it was published, 
and some sald it 
Under it I placed a dozen 
:, but they 


a sight to 
people was 
very humorous. 

notes didn't explain 
Then I attached some more 
value of the 
said it was funny 
Berlin 


another and laughed over it; 


notes, without 


map as a map 


But folks Some Ameri- 
students in 


mill to 


ean took it from one 
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then some native Germans got hold of it 
These 
funny in it, 


fact, 


and talked excited German about it. 


Germans saw nothing 


humor in that 


you can see how a very 
ulted in arousing my 
been for 
never ha 


there was very Now, 


that sick triend of ours, I 
would ve drawn the map of Paris. 
Mr. Clemens was followed by Mr. Hen- 
who began by saying that he had 
humorist’s books. 
Keller said he 
and declared that 


Then John W 
books, 
men had no greater 
than the writings of Mark Twain. Mr, 
Clemens followed with his good-night talk. 
Ho said: 


“TI want to say good night. Times have 
you know. I am old. I am re- 
formed, too. I am just as competent to 
run all night as I ever was, and more 
to discuss Scotch whisky when 
| see many 
But when one becomes 
one must go home early. It 
protect my reputation that | am 
last time | was with you I 
was like the rest of you—not respectable 
‘ slanders that were poured upon 
ht, I know, were pure artificiali 
compliments paid me were the 
that had the imprint of truth 
the compliments home and 
slanders 
thing to say before I go 
Slanders there is only; 
and it is tt a slander ¢ 
man id it. Phe 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Popularity of Their Books Abroad 


as Shown by Their Republica- 


tion in the Tauchnitz Series. 


There is, perhaps, no better index to the 
popularity of an author in Europe than 
his appearance, or non-appearance, in the 
series of reprints which bear the name 
of Tauchnitz. Below, we print to-day a 
list compiled from the Tauchnitz Cata- 
logue, alphabetically arranged, by authors: 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT—Little Women; Little Men; 

An Old-Fashioned Girl; Jo's Boys. 

EDWARD BELLAMY—Looking Backward. 

JAMES FENIMORE COOPER—The Spy; The 
Two Admirals; The Jack o’ Lantern. 

HAROLD FREDERIC--Itustration, (The Dam- 
nation of Theron Ware;) March Hares. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE—The Scarlet Let- 
ter; Transformation, (The Marble Faun;) 
Passages from the English Note Book of 
Nathaniel Hawtherne. 

BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD—One 
Aunt Serena; Guenn; Tony the 
Open Door. 

WASHINGTON IRVING—The 
Life of Mahomet; Lives of the Successors of 
Mahomet; Oliver Goldsmith; Chronicle of 
Wolfert’s Roost; Life of George Washington. 

HELEN HUNT JACKSON—Romona. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW-—Po- 
etical Works; The Divine Comedy of Danto 
Alighieri; The New England Tragedies; The 
Divine Tragedy; Flower de Luce and Thre 
Books of Song; The Masque of Pandora and 
Other Poems. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 
by John H., 
Ingram. 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE—-Uncle Tom's 
Cabin; A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin: Dred; 
The Minister's Wooing; Old Town Folks. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH—Marjorie Daw 
and Other Tales; The Stillwater Tragedy. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—Patience Sparhawk 
and Her Times; The Californians; American 
Wives and English Husbands; Senator North. 

AMBROSE BIFERCE~—In the Midst ef Life, (Sol- 
diers and Civilians.) 

THE BREADWINNERS 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT —Through One 
Administration; Little Lord Fauntlere 
Crewe; Editha’s Burglar; Th Pretty 

é A Lady of Quality; His Gr 


Summer; 


Maid; Th 


Sketch Book; Tho 


Poems and Hssays edited 
Ingram; Tales, edited by Jobn 


Osmonds 

F. MARION CRAWFORD—Complet« 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Bibber and Other 

MARGARET DBLAND 

DEMOCRACY. 

EDWARD EGGLESTON—The Faith Doctor 

GEORGE FLEMING—Kismet; Andromeda 

JULIEN GORDON—A Diplemat’s Diary 

A. G. GUNTHER—Mr. Barnes of New Yor 

JOHN HABBERTON—Helen’s Bahies and Othe 
People's Children; The Bowsham Puzzle; 
Tramp; Mrs, Mayburn’s Twins. 

BRET HARTE—Complete Works 

WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS—A Foregone Con 
clusion; The Lad@y of the Aroostook; A M« 
ern Instance; The Undiscovered Country; 
Venetian Life; Italian Journeys; A Chance 
Acquaintance; Thelr Wedding Journey; / 
Fearful Responsibility, and Tonelli's Mar- 
riage; A Woman's Reasen; Dr. Breen’s Prac- 
tice; The Rise ef Silas Lapham. 

HENRY JAMES—The American: The European 
Daisy Miller; An International Episode; Four 
Meetings; Roderick Hudson; The Madonna of 
the Future: Eugene Pickering; Confiden 3 
Washington Square; The Portrait of a Lady; 
Foreign Parta; French Poets and Novelists; 
The Siege of London; The Point of View; A 
Passionate Pilgrim; Pertraits of Places; A 
Litde Tour In France 

ELIZABETH ROBINS—The Open Question 

R. H. SAVAGE—Comphkttc Works 

MARK TWAIN—Complete Worke. 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN--Timothy’s Que: 
Cathedral Courtship and Penelope's Eng 
Experiences 

NARY E. WILKINS—Pembroke; Mad 
rome; Silence, an@ Othor Stosics. 
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Mr. Low’s “As You Like It.’”’* 


This prettily decorated edition 
You Like It" prebably resembles the first 
form of that “ pleasant comedy "’ 
much as the stage 
Daly's management re 

tting at the Globe Theatre 
himself as Ad wi 


of As 


about as 
setting of the play 
under Mr. emble 
the stage 
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when Shakespeare 


carried across the stage by Orlando and 


set down to his painted pasteboard bar 
might be tn the 
tres of our slums to-day. Mr. Low's illus- 
tration show Celia and Rosalind 
their lovers as we see them now whi 
we go to the play, and find comparatiy 
little difficulty in pretending that the z21 
Forest of Arden is made of real tree 

no difficulty at all in belleving th 
dramatis personae are having a ni 

ike’s table. Mr. Low 


irming “* book of the play 


quet, as he Italian th 


made a ch 
thoroughly modern audience iii 
the look of having been 
model, but 
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curtain ris« on a 


draw? 
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HIMALAYA ICE, 


Two Travelers, One a Woman, 
Among the Peaks and Passes.” 


It is a common saying that the world is 
daily narrowing. The ingenious devices of 
man, aided by the potent agency of steam 
and electricity, have brought the remotest 
the earth within easy reach. 
The ambitious traveler is at a loss to find a 
field, untrammeled by modern conditions, to 
satisfy his craving for daring adventure. 
The Swiss Alps and Tyrol and the Sierras of 
with their 


corners of 


our own country, cog tramways 
and hotels within convenient acc« the 
summit; their sheltered huts where the 
traveler may rest and spend a night, if 
necessary; their trained guides to direct the 
way—all have become but the well-beaten 
path of the Summer tourists. The seeker 
after more daring adventure will therefore 
welcome any new fleld of mountain travel 
where the conventional conditions do not 
exist and one more calculated to satisfy 
his restless spirit. It is to be found among 
the peaks and passes of Ladakh Nubra, 
Sura, and Baltistan of India. In a fine vol- 
ume before us, entitled ‘‘In the World 
of Himalaya,” this wilderness of snow and 
ice and the experiences of two intrepid 
travelers are charmingly described by Dr. 
William Hunter Workman and his wife, 
Fanny Bullock Workman, who, during the 
Summer of 1898 and 1899, with a guide and 
coolies, made a journey over this icy wil- 
derness, reaching an altitude of upward of 
21,000 feet above sea level. 

The mountain region of Northern India 
covers an area of over 1,400 miles, many 
parts of which had never before been trod 
by the foot of man, yet these fearless trav- 
elers, without accident, although constantly 
exposed to imminent peril, reached some of 
the highest peaks. By virtue of being the 
first to reach their summits they named 
them Siegfriedhorn, Mount Bullock Work- 
man, and Koser Gunge, the altitudes being, 
respectively, 18,600, 19,450, and 20,000 fect, 
a record, it is safe to never before 
made by woman, 

They describe the view from these dizzy 
heights as transcendently sublime—the 
forces of nature in a chaotic state difficult 
to conceive by the unsophisticated peasants 
on the plain below, quietly cultivating their 
little patches made fertile by the débris 
of nature's alchemistic forces washed down 
from these mountain tops many thousand 
feet above them. But the writers tell the 
story so eloquently we cannot do better 
than to quote their own words: 


Amid these vast solitudes some faint con- 
ception may be formed of the magnitude 
and energy of the forces which are slowly, 
but none the less surely, at work in chang- 
ing the face of nature. Sun, frost, and 
moisture contending among the mountain 
tops, split off immense fragments of hard- 
est rock from the massive bulwarks of 
which they have formed a part from the 
foundation of the world. Gravity seizes 
them within its grasp. They start from 
their places, they slide, they roll, they 
bound through the air with ever-increasing 
velocity. With hissings, crashings, and 
echoing thunders they, plunge downward 
in wild career, the avalanche of rock 
smashing opposing obstacles, scoring and 
pulverizing the mountain sides, sending up 
clouds of snow and rock dust, till they 
find a resting plate on the talus at the 
base or imbed themselves in the glaciers 
thousands of feet below. 


ss of 


Ice 


say, 


In this comparatively small territory, the 
writers observe, is to be found a greater 
variety of scenery and climate than can 
be found anywhere else in an equal area. 
In a space of seventy by forty-five miles, 
deep valleys alternate with high ranges 
of mountain rising one above the other, 
till they culminate in the third highest 
peak in the world. It will surprise the 
readers as well as the botanist to learn 
that in a valley called Rangdoon, at an 
altitude of nearly 14,000 feet, instead of 
snow and glacier, they waded through a 
waving, nodding paradise of wild pinks, 
tall, blue forget-me-nots, large bluebells 
hanging in clusters from single stems, pink 
and white daisies, red and yellow orchids, 
edelweiss, wild geranium, fragrant blue and 
purple columbine, dandelions, rhubarb with 
small red leaves lying close on the ground, 
and brilliant red and yellow blossoms; pur- 
ple aconite, and a host of other flowers 
whose names they did not know. 

While the authors draw no deductions 
of a purely scientific nature from this un- 
garnered field of exploration, they make 
some practical suggestions about their res- 
piration, and other functional disturb- 
ances incident to traveling in high alti- 
tudes, which may prove to the novice, at 
least, of interest and value, Dr, Workman 
says: 

Above 15,000 feet I begin to notice, with 
a given amount of exertion, an increase 
in the force and frequency of respiratory 
movements. The pace must now be regu- 
lated, movements must be slower. Fewer 
liberties of action can be indulged in. From 
17,000 to 18,000, the change of conditions 
has become decided. From this altitude on 
all movements must be made with delibera- 
tion. Three or four rapid steps forward, 
stooping suddenly to pick up some object 
cause me to lose breath to an unpleasant 
degree, and repeated gaspings are required 
to regain a fair degree of comfort. On the 
contrary, when climbing, so long as my 
movements are slow and measured, I do 
not lose breath and manage to get moo | 
comfortably with a somewhat quickene 
respiration. My pulse and respiration on 
the ascent of the Siegfriedhorn, starting 
at 16,200 feet, when resting at three differ- 
ent altitudes, were as follows: Pulse, 76; 
respiration, 17, at 17,200. After three hours 
of ascent over glacier and five minutes’ 
rest my pulse was 90 and respiration 19. 
At 18,000 feet, after five minutes’ rest, 

ulse #4, respiration 20. At the summit, 

8,600 feet, ten minutes after arrival, hav- 
ing been five and a half hours on the as- 
cent, pulse 100, respiration 24; sitting, no 
discomfort. 

Having given Dr. Workman’s experience, 
the interest in this notice will be greatly 


*IN THE ICH WORLD OF HIMALAYA. Among 
the Peaks and Passes of Ladakh Nubra, Sura, 
and Baltistan. By Fanny Bullock Workman 
and William Hunter Workman. Maps and 
illustrations, Svo. Pp, xvi.-204 New York: 
Cassell & Co. $4 ~ 
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increased by adding, as briefly as possible, 
that of Mrs. Workman, who, as 
stated, accompanied her husband in 
perilous undertaking. She writes: 


already 
this 


Before making the three principal ascents 
I had been for weeks at aititudes varying 
from 11,000 to 17,500 feet In the ascent of 
the Siegfriedhorn I notic+:d no unpleasant 
sensations from rarefied air, either on the 
ascent or on the top, with the exception 
of the usual quick breathings which climb- 
ing always causes in my case. My pulse 
at 17,000 feet, after a few moments’ 
was 00; at the summit, 18,600 feet, 105 
Mount Bullock Workman [ met with no in- 
convenience in the way of mountain sick- 
ness, although at the summit, after the ex- 
ertion on the last very steep aréte, 
most arduous by fresh snow—I 
with a violent headache, 


was seized 
which 


which my appetite was good, at 1,450 feet, 
On Mount Koser Gunge, 21,000 feet, all 
these conditions were changed Over the 
sharp arétes and walls to 19,000 feet, | was 


; able to ascend at a rate of 600 feet an hour. 
was | 


Irom that point my chief contention 
with the elements rather than with rarefied 


air. The continued high wind and deep snow | 


reduced our progress to about 300 feet per 


hour, and the difficulty of breathing much | 


increased. Toward the 
for the much-required oxygen were most 
strenuous. No lameness resulted, and the 
following day I felt fit and able to attack 
another mountain had it been necessary. 


last my gaspings 


The space at our command forbids further 
notice of this extremely interesting book. 
It has the charm of novelty from being out 
of the range of the ordinary Summer moun- 
tain travel, and presents conditions of 
nature more grand and sublime than are to 
be found in any other quarter of the world. 
It is profusely illustrated by photographic 
views and three fine maps; it is well print- 
ed on heavy paper, adding much to tho 
pleasure of the reading. J. W. H. 


Mirs. Turnbull’s Venetian Ro- 
mance,” 


Mrs. Turnbull has chosen for the setting 
of her historical romance the Venice of 
its most brilliant and most interesting 
period, She has not only a thorough knowl- 
edge of her subject, but she is imbued 
with the spirit of the place and of the time, 
and her story is filled with the atmosphere 
of both. Paul Veronese is a conspicuous 
figure, as is an even greater Paul, the won- 
derful Father Sarpi, to whose commanding 
intellect, broad Christianity, ‘‘ sweetness 
and maturity of affections and spirit,’ love 
of country and great services to mankind, 
Mrs. Turnbull's story does even less than 
justice. 

The contentions of the Republic of Venice 
with a third Paul, Paul the Fifth, Pope of 
Rome, the famous Camillo Borghese, play 
an imp@®rtant part in the unfolding of the 
plot. The culminating point of the novel is 
reached in the removal of the ineffective 
interdict against Venice, wherein the Re- 
public ‘‘ defined the limits of Church and 
State as no protest had hitherto done,” for 
“the world knew and never forgot how 
that stately Court of Venice had met the 
thunder of the Vatican and lessened its 
power forever." 

Amid these momentous historical events, 
and upon the glowing canvas of Venice in 
its glory, moves a beautiful and pathetic 
tale of the daughter of a master worker in 
glass, a mdiden so fair that the Veronese 
takes her as the model of his Madonna del 
Sorriso; so noble in her inward as well 
as in her outward loveliness, that Mar- 
cantonio Giustiniani, a young patrician of 
the most aristocratic of republics, finds her 
worthy to be his bride and causes her name 
to be inscribed in the jealously exclusive 
Libro d’Oro. It is, we confess, rather dis- 
appointing, although, perhaps, only nat- 
ural, that she should take the intensely 
feminine view of the struggle against the 
encroachments of the Church, and that to 
her the papal interdict should be, in truth, 
the very curse of God. Her young hus- 
band's devotion to her, and yet his resolute 
loyalty to the attitude of the Republic are 
finely felt, as are also her unwavering 
fealty to him, and, at the same time, her 
horror of the situation, which to her means 
banishment from the face of the Redeemer. 
Her attempted flight to Rome to plead with 
the Pope, her arrest by agents of the Coun- 
cil of Ten, and the tragic result of 
mental strain and her conflicting 
ties, are dramatically depicted. 

If ‘* The Golden Book of Venice” should 
fall into the hands of one ignorant of the 
history of that marvelous Bride of the 
Sea, he will, undoubtedly, find it tedi- 
ously incomprehensible; and, should he 
persevere long enough to tear out the heart 
of the story, it will be to him a simple 
tale of love and of. pathos, without any 
special significance—something that might 
just as well have been told of Jonesville as 
of Venice, so far as any “‘ atmosphere" is 
concerned. On the other hand, if he knows 
his Venice as the author knows hers, if 
memories of the Veronese’s paintings, or of 
their reproductions rise before him as he 
reads, if he has handled even a few rare 
bits of Venetian glasswork, if Paul the 
Friar has been one of his enthusiasms, 
“The Golden Book of Venice” will flash 
a new Ulumination upon it all, and will> 
probably, to his great delectation and edifi- | 
cation, send him back to his Ruskin, to 
Mr. T. A. Trollope’s dramatic “ Paul the 
Pope and Paul the Friar,” and to Miss 
Arabella Georgina Campbell's “ Life of the 
Great Fra Paolo Sarpi,” a veritable labor 
of love, hence a joy and an inspiration to 
read. 


Obviously, therefore, Mrs. Turnbull's 
novel requires preparation on the part of 
{ts readers. Not only, however, will it 
richly repay that preparation, but the 
preparation itself will be “its own ex- 
ceeding great reward.” 


*THE GOLDEN BOOK OF VENICE. A His 
torical Romance of the Sixteenth Centu 
By Mrs, Lawrence ull, New York; 
Century Company, 
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si THE. EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD 
he Roman Emperor. TENNYSON. * Edited, with-introduction, &¢ 
by -. n Churton Collins. 12mo. Pp. xivi.- 
His Meditations Concérning Himself, Treating 317. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
of a Natural Man's Happiness, wherein it Con- | yyy LAST QF THE MOHICANS. By Feni- 
nisteth, and of the: Means to attain unto it. more Cooper. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp, xxvi.- 
Translated out of the original Greek, with notes, 397. London and New York: ‘The Macmillan 
by MERIC CASAUBON, and now edited with an Company 

introduction by H. D. ROUSE. This edition con- a Gere A aER ae . ; ' 
tains a number of letters found in the Vatican | SYBARIS AND OTHER HOMES. To which is 
hitherto unpublished: six full page. photogravure added ‘' How They Lived in Hampton.” By 
iNustrations; initial letters in color; one volume, Edward Everett Hale. 12mo. a p. x.-470. 

cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, $3.00. Bosten: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
THE WATER BABIES. By Charles Kingsley. 


| catalogue, 


Pp. 341. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 
A GEORGIAN ACTRESS. By Pauline Bradford R P. FENNO 


Mackie. Illustrated. 1I2mo. Pp. 296. Bos- 
ton: L, C. Page & Co, $1.50. . : es COMPANY, 
SLAVES OF CHANCE. A Novel. By Ferrier Reve Youre: 
Langworthy Illustrated, 12mo Pp. 346. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. ee 


HALF PORTIONS. Short society stories, Pp __ — 


& A fascinating 
romance of the 
days of Charles Il 


169. Illustrated. New York: Life Publish- 


| 
ing Company. $1.2h. } : 
EDWARD BARRY. South Sea Pearler ty e iene 0 e 
Louis Becke Illustrated i2mo. Pp. 305. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. | 


BREAKING THE SHACKLES By Frank Bar- 

rett. 12mo, Pp. 338. Boston: L. Page & | ursery. 
Co, $1.50 | 

THE GLORY AND SORROW OF NORWICH 


By M. M. Blake. Illustrated, 12mo, Pp. 317. | }] RS. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.5). ate hs A “A BOOK FOR ‘MOTHE 
ee a Maria Louise Pool. Illustrated, BY 
2mo. Pp. 241 Boaton L. C. Page & Co. $1 | — > ¢ : ; 
ADA VARNHAM, AC $s. By Richara | {| LOUIS STARR, M. D., of Philadelphia 
Marsh. 12mo . C.. Page | - _ — 
& Co. $1.50. } *,* This book gives complete directions 
MISS NONENTITY. By L. T. Meade Illue- |. for the proper feeding of infants: Ist, From | 
trated. 12mo. Pp. 367. Philadelphia: J. B. } [| the maternal breast. 2d. By wet-nurse, in- 
Lippincott & Co, eluding rules for choosing the woman. 3d 


THE VERY YOUNG MAN AND THE ANGEL Artificial Feeding. This part of the | 
CHILD, By Elisa Armstrong. 16mo. Pp subject is elaborated carefully, so as to in- | 
New York: Dodge Publishing Company. $1.25. clude everything of importance. General 

WINEFRED. RB Ss. B . and specific rules for feeding are given, and 
12 2D. By |S. Baring-Gould. Ilustrated, Diet Lists from the first week up to the 
2mo. Pp. vii.-309. Boston: L. ©. Page & Co eighteenth month, with recipes for artificial | 

THE CHEVALIE DE ST. DENIS. By Alice | foods, peptonized milk, ete Directions for 
I. Jones. 12mo0. Pp. 387. Chicago: A. C. Mc- | the Pasteuriza n of milk, substitutes for | 
Clurg & Co, $1.25 | mitk, preparation of food for both well and 

> us T as Jove | sick children, nutritious enemata, etc., and 

ahi my ig A Novel of Modern Diplo- the general management of the child in 

health and disease 


Illustrated. Folio. Pp. 231. New York: The 


THE ESSAYS OR COUNSELS | 4. Wessels Company. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN 
CIVIL AND MORAL, and THE SOLITARY SUMMER. Illustrated. 
12mo. Pp. 225. In two volumes. New York: 
By FRANCIS BACON, The Macmillan Company. $2.50 per volume. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 
First published in 1597, Newly written in 1625, AND THROUGH TI LOOKING GLASS. By 
and now edited by Walter Worrall. Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by_ Blanche Mc- 
Large 1i2mo, 344 pages, 6 full-page Manus. S8vo. Pp. 255. New York: The A. 
phetogravures. Initial letters in red, Wessels Company. 
extra gilt, gilt top, $3.00, MEMOIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By J. G. 
These volumes will make choice gifts to all Lockhart. In ye volumes. Vols. I1I., IV., 
book lovers. Vv. S8vo. Pp. -529 per vol. London and 
= New York: Tne. “Macmillan Company. $1.50 


Por Sa'eal Boolstore:, or sent, express pail, on receipt of per volume. 
prices, by WILKINSON’S FOREIGN CLASSICS IN ENG- 
Sat v LISH. Greek, Latin, German, French Clas 
E, P, DU ON & CO., sies. Six vols. Translated by William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. 12mo. New York: Funk & Wag- 
Publishers, nalls 





THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Jane Porter. Ilus- 
3! West 23d Street, New Vork. trated 8VvO. Pp. xii.-564 London: J. M,. 
Dent & Co. New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. 
$2 


macy. By David Dwight Wells. 12mo. Pp. 
439, New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 


HENRY V. By William Shakespéare. The 
Swan edition. 12mo, Pp, xxviil.-161. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co, 35 cents 


Tlistress tae DAY DREAM By. Alfred ‘Tennyson. 


lowers of Parnassus Series. With illus- 


A Talo. ttustrated hy We go yey, Fol. Cos- |] Sixth Edition. 12th Thousand now on 
strated by ; Ad. st t 
367. Boston: Dana Estes & Co { Press. 25 Llustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


THROUGH OLD ROSE G AND OTHER |}} = $1.00 net. 





3. Mary Tre 1. 32mo _ —- - 
2 3« m: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. any } 
THE PRODIGAL. By Mary Hallock Foote. 1- | I] P, BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 
lustrated by author 12mo. Pp. 99. Bostor ih . | 
Hioughton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 | Philadelphia, and all Booksellers. 
SISTER CARRIE. By Theodore Dreiser, 12mo \ ie ‘ 
fj yew York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


e trations by Amelia Bauerle. 24mo. Pp. 44 
Penwick New York: John Lane. & cents. 

. THE LARK EDITION OF THE MAN WITII 

THE HOE. By Edwin Markham Illustrated 


Only a Novel, by Porter Garnett. 16mo. Doxey's At the 


Sign of the Lark. New York 


But a Good One. SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF LORD 
BYRON. Edited and introduced by Frederik TLE I 2 OF LIFE. A Novel. By Gabriele 
1 eo Fy Ives Carpenter. 18mo. Pp. Iviil.-412. New l Annur Translated by Kassandra Vi- 
Chas. Frohman thinks enough of it to york: Hiecry Hott & Go. ¥i 4 enient Oe neenare _— 
assume the direction of its dramatization | oii5 coMPLETE WORKS OF ELIZABETH & i eae - 
NOMEN by hase Heres | onde Me oft See wont. AE | | Reward of Prince Cheertulness 
Coxhoe Edition Edited by Charlotte Porter Kobert i2mo. Pp. 518 New Yor Harper 


ind Helen A. Clarke.. 18mo. New York: T & Brothers 
Y. Crowell & Co. $4.50 per set QUICKSAND : Hervey White By RUTH LEWINSON. 


k ! i r n 327 oston: Smal swear’: a Rg A CHARMING FAIRY STORY, 
Text-Books on Elozution, Gesture and |. ony are A Novel Without a Hero. By Boston; Small, Maynard & Co, $1.2 A pretty allegory, very daintly illustrated 


Physical Culture. William) Makepeace Thackeray The New | CRITTENDEN. A Ker Sto } ove anid | St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
*“ Eloention and Action,” ) Century Library Complete in fourteen vol War. By John Fo 2m ». 256. N » of the fairy-story order, embodying 
“Steps to Oratory,” 5 umes 24mo Pp. 784 London and New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. wise and helpful lessons for young readers 
By F. TOW END SOUTHWICK York Thomas Nelson & Sons. Crushed PATH AND GOAL OV 3 ’ — It is decidedly attra ve to children 
“The Delsarte System of Expression,” } levant, $1.50. bridg 12mo. Pp. 33 Ne ; Ap- | The Living Age, Boston, Mas 


t 
“System of Physical C ultare THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICK pleton & Co, $1 | Svo. 47 pares. 75 centa. 


Fr special terms to teachers a Shag age Tol nel: Beas Rhy mem A i ig tat ag! a A WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher, 
The New York School of Expression, Dickens. 1A ase sib London aed. New taber $i. a eid 7 rhomas W nit S51 & S53 6TH AVE., NEW YORK. 
S18 W. S7th St. York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. Cloth, $1; 
limp leather, $1.25. BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. SS 
GRIMM’'S FAIRY TALES. Illustrated by E. J THE BANDIT MOUSE, AND OTHER TALE 8. ouiiasiee 
Heinighke Andrews and 8S. Jacobs Edited by Edric iy W. A. Frisbi Pictures by Bart. I< ALEX. DELMAR’S ‘ ANCIENT BRITAIN, 
& Bowen, ME :MORIAL WINDUW Vredenburg. Folio 128. London, Paris, and Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & | elucidated by inscriptions and coins, $2. CAM- 
New York New York: Raphael Tuck & Sons. Ce GRIDGE PR S, 62 Reade. 





A CALENDAR 
OF OLD NEW YORK 


Compiled by Charlies Hemstreet, 
Author of “Nooks and Corners 
of Old New York.” 

A beautiful and charming calendar, rem- 
iniscent of the early days of Manhattan, 
containing sketches of interesting and 
historic spots, with appropriate text and 
introduction by Mr. Hemstreet. Half tone 
remarque views of the same spots as they 

appear to-day add to its attractiveness. 


Beautifully printed, ribbon tied 
and boxed, Price $1.00 postpaid. 


A. WESSELS CO., 7-9 W. 18th St., N. Y. 


MR. MOSHER’S NEW 


LIST OF BOOKS IN 
BELLES LETTRES 


NOW BEING MAILED TO ALL BOOK 
LOVERS WHOSE NAMES ARE ON FILE, 
IN LUDING SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
BIBELOT 

HAVE 


YOU SEEN IT? 


List s not only a Bibliography in 
brief of THE MOSHER BOOKS, Lsvl- 
1900, inclusive, but an exquisite little Bibelot 
in itself, and is mailed postpaid for the ask 
ing 


This new 


SS 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


MONDAY and two following afternoons, at 


o'clock, 


collections of BOOKS, including many in 
ting and valuab Works—Standard and 
Editions, including many recent publi 


tions, Limited and Privately Issued Volames, 


c., et 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 P. M., 
A valuable collection of AUTOGRAPHS—Amer- 


ican and Foreign—including some exceedingly 
carce specimens. 


“Good Things ftom the West.” 
NAVAJO BLANKETS, 


Selected especially for durnishing of Studio, 
Library or Den, 


$2.50 TO $125.00. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HERBERT A. COFFEEN, 


20 John St., Sheridan, Wyo, 


Martha J. Lamb's 


History of the City of New York, 


from the first settlement to the 
present day. 


Concluding with Mrs. Burton Harrison's chap- 
ter on Greater New York The only complete 
work on the subject, dealing with the social, po- 
litical, and material development of the town. 


A Book Everybody Ought to Have. 
ly illustrated. Price, $15 
*,*For sale by Booksellers or delivered we recetpt ¥ y ‘ by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mra. 


3 sumptuous vols., profus 


BOOKS AT AUCTION, 


The entire stock of rich standard books 
tained in store at 148 FULTON STREET, 
Broadway, will be sold at public sale, beginning 
at 12 o'clock to-day and continuing every day 
next week until the entire stock Is disposed a 
Among other choice works are samples and re- 
mainders of the publications of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Appleton & Company, Harper & Brothers, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and other leading book 
houses. Books now open for examination. Visit- 
ors invited. Sale positive and without reserve. 
148 Fulton St 


con- 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUPPLIED TO 
out-of-town residents; questions answered; or- 
ders promptly filled; liberal discount on new 
books I. BAYLIES, 418 Putnam Av., (Brook- 
lyn,) New York City. 
BREBCHES BIBLE, BLANK LETTER, A. D. 
1567; the last sold in London for $300; no rea- 
sonable offer refused. CUNNINGHAM, 1,123 
Broadway, Room 423. 


WANTED 
clon de 
LUCHA, 2 


Copy of ‘Historia de la Revolu- 
Venezuela,"’ par Balart. Address LA 
Stone St, 


FOR SALE—Scribner 
edition, in splendid condition. 
280, 1,269 Broadway. 


autograph 
Box 


Britannica, 
Address G., 


BRUNO AND BIMBA. The Story of Some 
tle People. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 
trated. 12mo0, Pp, 256. 
Dutton & Co. $1,265. 

HER VERY BEST. By Amy E. Blanchard 
Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 271 Philadelphia; 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. By Andrew @ang. 
12mo. Pp, xti.-387. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. §2. 

THE PRINCESS’'S STORY BOOK 
introduction, by George 
Illustrated. 2mo. Pp. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 

DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. Collected and told 
by Seumas MacManus.’ 12mo. Pp. xii.-255, 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE PIXIBS AND 
ELAINES. By Carrie F. Morrison. IUlus- 
trated. 12mo, Pp, 126. Boston: Dana Estes 
& Co. $1.25. 

CHATTERBOX. Edited by J. Erskine Clarka 
Svo. Pp. 412. Boston: Dana Estes & Co, 

THE LITTLEST ONE OF THE BROWNS. 
Sophie Swett. Illustrated. 24mo. Pp. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 50 cents. 

SNOW WHITE; OR, THE HOUSE IN THE 
WOODS. By Laura E. Richards. 12mo. Pp. 
93. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 50 cents. 

FAIRY STORIES FROM THE LITTLE MOUNT- 
AIN. By John Finnemore. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Pp. 152. New York: A. Wessels Company. 

WHO GOES THERE? The Story of a Spy in the 
Civil War. By B. K. Benson. 12mo. Pp. 
xvill.-485, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

AS WE WENT MARCHING ON. A Story of the 
War. By G. W. Hosmer. 12mo. Pp. 310, 
New York: A. Wessels Company. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE CAVE DWELLERS. 
By G, A. Henty, l6mo. _Pp. 204, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 


THE DEFENSE OF FORT HENRY, A Story 


Ilhus- 
New York: E. 


Edited, with 
Laurence Gomme, 
443. New York: 


By 
102. 


ON 


| HER 


| THE PROGRESS OF PAULIN 


| THE 


TED'S LITTLE 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1900. 


Prad 


of Wheeling Creek in 1777. 
12mo. New York: A. L. Burt. 
THE KENTUCKY FRONTIER. By James 

Otis. 12mo. New York: A. L. Burt. $1. 

A BRAVE DEFENSE. A Story of the Massacre 
at Fort Griswold in 1781. By William IP 
Chipman. 12mo0. New York: A. L. Burt. $1 

BOSTON EXPERIENCE 3y Margaret 

Allston. 16mo, Pp. 208. Boston: L. C. Page 

& Co, $1.25. 


By James Otis, 
$1.50, 


KESSLER. By 
Frederic Carrel. 335. Boston: L 


C, Page & Co, 


12mo. 


$1.50. 


Pp, 


| THE STORY OF A SCHOOL CONSPIRACY. By 


Andrew Home. Illustrations, 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co 

* PUNCHINELLO."”" By 

. Boston: L. C 

LE PURITAN’S 

y Edith Robinson 
Boston: L. C 
ADVE 
By Harry 

Pp. viii.-2 

THE BICYCLE 
Bicknell 

ton: Dana 


12mo. Pp 2 
Florence Stuart, 12moe 
Page & Co. $1.50 
FIRST CHRISTMAS 
Illustrated 16mo Pp 
Page & Co. BW cents 
{TURES OF A BOY REPORTE 
ele Morrison. Illustrated 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co 
HIGHWAYMEN By 
lzmo. Pp. 97 illustrated 
Estes & Co 
DEER By 
Illustrated 12mo. 
Estes & Co 


Harriett A 
er I’p 103 


Dana 


BOOKS IN FOREIGN TONGUE 
sA COMMEDIA DI DANTE ALIGHIERI IL, } 
TESTO WITTIANO. RIVEDUTO DA PAGET | 
TOYNBEE. izmo. Pp. 554. New York: G 
P. Putnam's Sons 
ELEMENTS OF SPOKEN FRENCH 
rice N. Kuhn. 12mo. Pp, && 
American Book Company. ) cf 
TEW POCKET DICTIONARY OF 
ISH AND E Shi LANGUAGES } G 
F Barwick 32mo Pp viii. -S5s8 r 
Great New Street, Fleet Street, kh. C 
Spottiswoode 
MENTS OF LATIN 
and Isaac BK. Burge 
York: American 


Ry Mau 
New York 
nts 
THE SPAN 


Wil 


POR 

THE OLD TH By 

den Small 4to Illustrated by 
Pp. xii. -06 New York: Doubleday 
Co. $1.50. 

BALLADS OF AMERICAN BRAVERY 
with Notes by Clinton Scollard The 
Series of English and American Classics 
259. 12mo Boston: Silver Burdette & 
50 cents 


LULLABIES 


rrRY 
SONGS Sot 
Wee 


Or 


AND BABY SONGS A Posy fo 
Mothers. Collected by Adelaide L. J. Go : 
sett Illustrations. 12mo0 Pp. xi.-117 New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 

JACINTA, A Californian Idyll, and 
Verses. By Howard V. Sutherland 
Pp. viil.-72 New York: Doxey’s at the 
of the Lark. 


IN THE SWEETNESS OF CHILDHOOD, Poems 


Other 
3s2mo 


Sign 





of Mother Love Selected by Grace Hart 
horne. 12mo. xv.-172 Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. 
SONGS OF TWO. 
12mo Pp. 36 
ner’s Sons. $1 


TRAVEL AND DE 
PARIS A Handbook 
in the “ar 1000. By 
bert + MacQuoid 
131. Boston: L. C 


Pp. 


Sherburne 
Charles 


By Arthur 


Hard) 
New York scr 


Scerib 


CRIPTION 
for Visitors 
Katharine 8 
Illustrated 12mo 
Page & Co. 50 cent 
AMERICAN GIRL’S TRIP TO THE ORI 
EN'l AND AROUND THE WORLD By 
Christine Collbran Illustrated 12mo. Pp 
1746. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co 
THE WORLD'S DISCOVERERS. The 
Bold Vovages by Brave Navigators 

a Thousand Years. By William Henry John 
son. With maps and illustrations. Il2mo. Pp 

xx -416. Boston: Little, Grown & Co. $1.50 
ANCIENT BRITAIN In the Light of Modern 
Archaeological Discoveries, By Alexander Del 
Mar. &vo Pp. xxiv.-200. New York: The 


IN to Paris 
and Gil 


Ip 


AN 


Story of 
During 





Sambridge Encyclopedia Company 

THE PEARL OF THE ORIENT. The 
pine Islands By G. Waldo Browne 
trated 12mo Pp. xi.-152 Bostor 
Kates & Co, 


Philip 
illu 
Dana, 


EDUCATIONAL 
A SECOND MANUAL OF COMPOSITION, De 
signed for use in secondary schools. By Ed- 
win Herbert Lewis I2mo Pp. xix.-77 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
‘TERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC By William 
J. Milne. 12mo. Pp. 219. New York: Amer | 
ican Book Cempany. 30 cents 
APPLIED EVOLUTION. By 
ter. 12mo0. Pp. vii.-290, 
Endicott, 
ESSENTIALS OF THE 
By Elias J 
Boston: D. C, 


Marion 


Soston: 


Dd. 
Eugene F. 1 


Shut 


ENGLISH SENTENCE 
MacEwan. 12mo Pp. viii,-310 
Heath & Co 


RELIGIOUS 

THE MAKING OF A MISSIONARY 
lotte M. Yonge. 12mo. Pp, 228. 
Thomas Whittaker. $1 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE GOSPELS OF THE 
CHURCH YEAR, ON THE BASIS OF N DI 
3y Prof. Edmund, Jacob Wolf, Svo. Pp, 914 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society 
$4.50 : 

PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. 3y Randolph Harrison McKim, 
12mo. Pp. 3 New York: Thomas Whit 
taker. $1.50. é 


By Char 


New York 


ART 
ATTWOOD'S 


AND PICTURE 

PICTURES An 
of the Last Ten Y¥ s of 
Century. Pp. 146. 1144x914, 
Publishing Company. $3. 

FORE! LIF } BOOK FOR 
64. 11% by 9%. Illustrated. 
Publishing Company. §$2. 

CATALOGUE OF THE DANTE COLLECTION 
Presented by Willard Fiske Compiled by 
Theodore Wesley Enoch. In two volumes, 
Svo. Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE BOOBOO BOOK. By Gertrude Smith. 12mo, 
Pp. 99. Boston: Dana Estes & Co, 

FOR MY MUSICAL FRIEND. A_ Series of 
Practical Essays on Music and Music Cult- 
ure. By Aubertine Woodward Moore. i6mo, 
Pp. 207. New York: Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

THE TALE OF 


BOOKS 

Artist's History 
the Nineteenth 
New York: Life 


GOLFERS. Pp. 
New York: Life 


THE LITTLE TWIN 
DRAGONS. By 8S. Rosomond Praeger. Ob- 
long 4to, New York: Macmillan & Co, $1.50 

MOTHER GOOSE COOKED, By John H. Myrtle 
and Reginald Rigby. Smal! folio. Pp, 
New York: John Lane. 75 cents 

REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS OF 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Mrs 
Bell, (N. D’Anvers.) Large folio. 
New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co. $12, 
ITCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. With biographical notices. Kd- 
ited by Max Rooses. Translated by F. } 
Knowles. Illustrated. Large follo. Pp. viil,- 
258. London: Sampson Low, Marsten & 
Co. $15. 

MAGIC MOMENTS. Verses by Clifton Bing- 
ham. Pen and Ink Illustrations by Florence 
Hardy. Folio. New York: B. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2. 

MERRY FOLKS. A _ Book 
Playtime. Lilustrated by 
Quarto, New York: E. 
$1.50. 

NATIONAL WORTHIES Being a 
from the National Portrait 
taining 154 plates. Folio. 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 

FATHER TUCK’S ANNUAL, 
Poems by Nora Hopper, KE. 
Bingham, &c, Illustrated. Edited by Edric 
Vredenburg. 12mo. Pp. 127. London, Paris, 
and New York: Raphae) Tuck & Sons, Ltd. 

FUN AND FROLIC. By Louis Wain and Clifton 
Bingham. Folio. Pp. 144. New York: &. 
P. Dutton & Co, $1.50. 


IN STORY LAND. A volume of original pict- 
ures, stories, and verses. Written and Iillus- 
trated by various authors and artists. Edited 
and arranged by Alfred J. Fuller. Folio. 
Pp. 144. New York: B. P. Dutton & Ca, $2 


52. 


THE 
Arthur 
Pp. x.-200. 


for 
B 


P. 


the Children's 
Stuart Hardy, 
Dutton & Co, 


selection 
Gallery. Con- 
Pp. 8 New 
$15. 

Stories and 
Nesbit, Clifton 





\ BRAHAM 1 
A .—™ 


Brooklyn’s New & Finest Book Store 


Bids Welcome to Every Book Lover. 


Brooklyn has needed a real Book Store for a long time; a store 
for the book lover which should be apart from all bustle, where all the 
new books and magazines should be found, of course, but where all the 
tried and true book friends of an older time should be ready at hand, 
also. A Book Store where one could go with a question and be mod- 
erately sure of finding sympathetic and intelligent and helpful response. 
As much as it could be so the old Book Store in the West Building was 
such a store, but, of necessity, it had its limitations. 

To the new Book Store at the rear of the main floor of the East 
Building, however, one may come with the surety of finding all that in 
a perfect Book Store should be found. Just at hand, yet by its pecu- 
liar conformation set apart from the rest of the floor, there are the 
books you want within reach on every side. In one corner fine bind- 
ings and rare editions make special appeal to the book lover and these 
are to remain one of the especial features of the Book Store. This is 
a nook where first editions of Dickens and Thackeray, rare old publi- 
cations of the seventeenth century and the richest of modern calfskin 
bindings may be found side by side. 

At one side of the Book Store is the Reading Balcony—an unique 
feature in book stores, but one which ought to be popular. Here are 
convenient tables and chairs, here is partial seclusion where you may 
examine at leisure the books in which you are interested, with as much 
comfort as in your own library. And any book in the Book Store is 
at your disposal for this examination from the latest novel or Gibson’s 
newest drawings to one of the rare old editions already spoken of. 

Just at hand, also, is an information desk at which a thorough 
bookman is waiting to give you any information you desire on any sub- 
ject whatever related to books. The new Book Store is to be, as much 
as earnest effort can make it, the book home for our Brooklyn public, 
and prices are to remain, as they have always been, the lowest prices 
for Books anywhere. Let this list instance: 


3alzac’s Novels, Trent edition, 16 vols., cloth, 
$9.98; half calf $26,24 | 

Attention is called to the completeness of 
this edition, the superior translations and in- 
troductions. Also to the mechanical perfec- 
tion of the volumes themselves. 

Library Editions of the standard authors 
in fine bindings, All are fully illustrated and 
have photogravure frontispieces. These edi- 
tions should not be associated with the ordi- 
nary cheap library bindings, now on the mar- 
ket at prices near to those which we quote: 


Thackeray, to vols., 's calf $10.80 
Thackeray, 10 vols., '+ morocco $11.30 
Irving, ro yols.,'¢ calf . , $10.80 | 
Irving, 10 vols, ' morocco $1130 
George Eliot, 8 vols., ' calf $8.64 
George Eliot, 8 vols., ¥4 morocco $9.24 
Ruskin, 13 vols., %4 calf $14.24 
Ruskin, 13 vols.,'s morocco , . $14.89 
Dumas, 15 vols., %calf . . . . $16.20 
Dumas, 15 vols.,!4 morocco . . $16.95! 


BROOKLYN. 


Prescott’s Works 
illustrated, 16 vols , ! 
$40.00 


Complete 
calf, 


edition, fully 
published at 
—-_ ‘ $27.80 
Scott’s Waverley Novels, 24 vols., 1% calf, 
published at 848.00 ; ° 29.68 
Scott’s Waverley Novels, ra vols., % calf, 
published at $30.00. . . . $18.73 
Dickens’ Works, 15 vols., 's calf, published 
ee eee ae $14.98 
Motley’s “ Dutch Republic,’ 3 vols., 4% calf, 
$3.35 
15 calf.$4.20 
calf, 
$4.20 
Prescott’s ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,”’ 3 vols., 
¢calf . BP Yas ng $4.20 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters,’’ 5 vols., 12 
(ree ra $6.90 
Macaulay’s “ Essays,” 6 vols,, % calf.95.68 
Macaulay’s Speeches and Poems,r vol., % 
calf of te greats PsSc 
Macaulay’s “‘ England,”’ 8 vols., !% 
calf 


Prescott’s “ Philip II ’’ 3 vols , 
Prescott’s ‘* Charles V.”’ 3 vols., ™% 


A Tragedy in Three Acts, by 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Author of ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca.” 
oe 


“Here is a noble work of dramatic imagination ; 
and exquisitely 


LONDON TIMES: 
dealing greatly with great passions; multi-colored, 
musical.” 


Ready Early in December. Price $1.50. 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, 251 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF NEW 
Annual Report of the State Geo 
the year I[80%. SvVo. Pp. xHhil- 
ton, N. J.: MacCrellish & Quigley. 
THE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC. Ry 
Waldo Browne Illustrated 12mo. Pp. 
b b “ina 230. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.50 
Cones $1.50. York: Frederick A. Stoke’ | HovcaTION AND LIFR. Papers and 
ompe resses 3 ame take 2mv 
THE MADONNA IN ART CALENDAR FOR hr + gg a Ty on 
1901. Svo. New York: Thomas Whittaker THR STORY OF THEE WANDERIN( re 
THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR. § “ATOMS, By M. Patterson Muir. 18mo, 
10 by 8. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com 192. London: George Newnes, Limited. 
pany $1.50. OF THE COMPLETE 


rHeE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

omen cal _— ANGLER OF IZAAK WALTON AND 

MISCELLANEOUS CHARLES COTTON. Being a Chronological- 

RAMBLES AT HOME AND ly Arranged List of the Several Editions and 

ABROAD. By Theodore F. Wolf 16mo. Reprints from the First Edition, MDCLIL, 

Pp. 235. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- until the year MCM. By Arnold Wood. Hlus- 

pany. $1.25. trated Svo. Pp, 204. New York: Charlee 
STORIES OF FAMOUS SONGS. By 8. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald. In two volumes. Lilustrated 


Serigner’s Sons. 
MBER FIVE OF THE CHORD. 
i. : . in md Devoted to. Music 
y+ ny rR ge Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin the Unicorn, vil. 
A ROOK OF BACHELORS. 
Illustrated, Syo. Pp, xvi.-449. 


September. 
CONSUMPTION AND CHRONIC DISEASES. A 
B. P. Dutton & Co. %. 
ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. By 


Hydernic Cure, at Patients’ Hame. By Em- 
met Densmore. 12mo. Pp. v.-198. New 

12mo, Pp. xii.-326. New York: 

& Co. $2. 


York: The Stillman Publishing Company, 16 
THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 


Sterling Place, 
FOSTER’S BRIDGER MANUAL. A complete Sys 
son, (lan Maclaren.) 12mo. 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 


story 


Py 


A TRIP TO TOY LAND. A picture 
by Henry Mayer. Oblong quarto 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5 


CALENDARS. 


HUMPHREY CALENDAR, 


THE NEW 
7i 


7 by 5%. Ad- 
Pp. 

Co 
OF 
Pp. 





LITERARY 


A Quarterly 
Published at the Sign of 
Cecil Court, London, in 


By Arthur W. Fox. 

New York: 
John 
E.. P, 


By John Wat- 
Pp. 205. New 


Geddie,. 
Dutton 


tem of Instruction in the Game. By R: FY 
Foster. i2mo. Pp. xvii.-186. New York: 
Brentano's. $1.25. 





Tew of The MACMILLAN COMPANY'S Most Notable 
NEW NOVELS rwsisicss FAMOUS AUTHORS 


By Vir. F. Marion Crawford. 
IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 


A LOVE STORY OF OLD MADRID. 


“ A capital story,” says The Nw York Tribune; “one of the most entertaining ever devised by a writer of brilliant gif's.” 
The scene is the brilliant Court of Spain under Philip IL, and the strength of the characterization is marked in strong 
contrasts between the popular, victorious young prince and the gloomy king, the loyal old general and his beautiful 
daugh-er. “The love passages, too, are well done, the dialogue is animated and interesting. Best of all, it is a clever 
example of the art of narrative; it moves expeditiousiy and keeps the reader alert, . . . full of excitement.” By 
the author of “ Corieone,” “ Via Crucis,” the novels of the “Saracines:a” series, etc. Illustrated by FRED ROE. 
First edition, 50,000. Cio h, with specially designed cover, gilt tops, 12mo, $1.50. 





By Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY. 


“It is a remarkable work,” to quo'e The New York Tribune yet again, “ possessing, as does all of Mr. HEWLETT’S work, 
the rare quality ef creative imagination.” Its portraiture of Richard the Lionhearted, its penetrating g.impses into the 
characters of other historica: indiv:duals, its humor and its originality, all mark it as the equal of, if not, as some critics 
say, even more {ul of power thon the author’s famous “ The Fo-est Lovers.” It shares, too, in that marvellous 
atmosphere of tresh youthtulness and vigor in which the earlier book stands alone in recent fiction. 

Bound in attractive cloth covers, w.th tit e stamped in gold, gilt top, 12mo, $1.50. 


By [1r. James’ Lane Allen. 
THE REIGN OF LAW. 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELDS. 

The sale of over 100,000 copies of a nove! touching the tremendous subj:ct of Evolution simply shows how many 
there are wao realize that tae s rugz.e of a man with his faith is the most dramatic of all si.uat.ous, n this book 
tac-d so daringly, “ with treatmeit so frank and masterly as to command a wi.e hearing” (Coicago Tribune), 
with such “ great spiritual depth and unusual grasp of thouzht ” (HAMILTON W. MaBiE in The Outlook) as place 
its author “for nobleness of concep ion and delicacy uf execution head ant shoulders over his tellows.’’— 
(Atlantic Monthly), Mllustrations by HARRY FENN and J. C. EARL 


In its 110th thousand, Cloth, 12mo, $4.50. 


By llr. William Stearns Davis. 


A FRIEND OF CAESAR, 
A TALE OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Jt would seem difficult to teil at this late day a story of Rome which would be fresh and original, but when such a story 
reaches seven editions so promptly as has this it is clear that the critics are right in saying that MR. DAVIS has 
caught a new po.nt of view—the pigan standpoint, besides tellinz “ an intensely absorbing story ” ( 7imzs-Star) 
with ‘an unusually we:l constructed plot ” (Pdi/a. Press) “ every scene of which holds the read?r’s intzrest with 
intenser grip—and would if hz had never heard of Rome” (Literary Era). 

Seventh edition. Cloth extra 12mo, gilt tops, $4.50. 


By lirs. Flora Annie Steel. 


Bane mc 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


A ROMANCE OF NAT VE AND ENGLISH LIFE IN INDIA 


Without a rival, much less an equal, are Mrs. STEEL’S st-iking glimpses into the native life of the Oriental as he may be 
studied in India, and more than any since her famous ‘“ O. the Face of the Waters ” does Mrs. STEEL’S new book 
show ‘‘ the insight, the sympa hy and the imagination which must be combined in one who penetrates the eastern tem- 
perament. . . . . It isa very dramatic and absorbing story,” says HAMILTON W. MABIE, adding “‘ The mystery 
of the East pervades the story from beginning to end.” 


Uniform with ‘“ On the Face of the Waters,” “ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” ete., elc Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


But these are only a few of the beautiful new books published in a variety to suit any choice as to taste or price. Look 


on this page next week for some of the specially illustrated Holiday Publications, and send for the Christmas Catalogue of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, °tii.dxe- 





